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Pastoralia 


The Testimony of the Father 

Christ’s attestation of His Divinity in connection with the holi- 
ness of His life and the supreme wisdom displayed in His sayings 
and doings is unimpeachable and worthy of credence. On no 
rational grounds can the veracity of Christ’s words be suspected, 
and hence He has a right to demand that we accept as true and 
valid His claim to Divine Nature. Rightly He rebukes those who 
refuse to believe His words: “Although I give testimony of Myself, 
My testimony is true. . . . If I say the truth to you, why do you 
not believe Me?’”’* Yet, Christ makes a concession to human weak- 
ness and adds to His own testimony the testimony of His Father. 
Even the deepest prejudice ought to yield to such corroboration. 
Patiently the Lord replies to the objection of the Pharisees that His 
own testimony is insufficient: “And in your law it is written that 
the testimony of two men is true. I am one that give testimony of 
Myself; and the Father that sent Me giveth testimony of Me.” ? 
Thus, even the legal requirements are fully satisfied, and Christ’s 
declaration concerning His identity acquires that external form 
which would make it acceptable in a court of justice. The unbelief 
of the Pharisees under the circumstances appears as inveterate 
prejudice and their recourse to legal technicalities as a mere evasion. 
Rejecting the word of Christ and also the confirmation which this 
word receives from above, they truly deserve the condemnation 
which the Lord fulminates against them: “He that is of God 
heareth the words of God. Therefore, you hear them not, because 
you are not of God. ... You are of your father, the devil, and 
the desires of your father you will do. He was a murderer from 
the beginning; and he stood not in the truth, because truth is not 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; for he 


* John, viii. 45, 46. 
* John, viii. 17, 18. 
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is a liar, and the father thereof.’’* In these stinging words the 
Lord reproves the Pharisees for their utter lack of openmindedness 
and intellectual sincerity. Rationalism of today, as Pharisaism of 
the past, is tainted with intellectual dishonesty. The objections 
advanced against the claims of Christ are not honest difficulties 
and genuine doubts, which the inquirer is willing to surrender if 
sufficient proof of their unsubstantiality is given, but vain subter- 
fuges to escape a truth which is disliked. Such intellectual dis- 
honesty unfortunately is but too common among men. 

On another occasion the Lord explains at still greater length 
that His testimony does not stand unsupported, but is confirmed 
by human as well as divine authority, so that the specious objection 
raised by the Jews loses its pertinency. Meeting them on their own 
grounds He argues: “If I bear witness of Myself, My witness is 
not true. [It might be questioned as prompted by personal bias. ] 
There is another that beareth witness of Me. You sent to John; 
and he gave testimony to the truth... . But I have a greater testi- 
mony than that of John. .. . And the Father Himself who hath 
sent Me hath given testimony of Me. . . . Search the scriptures: 
for you think in them to have life everlasting. And the same are 
they that give testimony of Me. ... Think not that I will accuse 
you to the Father. There is one that accuseth you, Moses, in 
whom you trust. For if you did believe Moses, you would perhaps 
believe Me also: for he wrote of Me.” * 


The Heralds of the Messiah 


The Heavenly Father did not leave the coming of His Son 
unannounced. If the dignity of the Divine Legate required that 
His advent should be duly heralded, the importance and nature 
of His unique mission made it even more necessary that mankind 
be properly informed of His coming. The outcome of Christ’s 
mission depended on His being recognized as He who was to come, 
since He was to bring to the human race truth and grace and 
salvation. Failure in this would have plunged humanity into de- 
spair, because all the hopes of the world were centered in Christ. 
Had mankind not recognized Christ as the promised Saviour, the 


* John, viii. 47, 44. 
* John, v. 31, 32, 37, 39, 46. 
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entire race would now be in the same condition as the Jews, a 
people without a purpose and with all their hopes blighted. The 
lot of the Jewish nation is pathetic and tragic. Their religion, as it 
now is, may be called the essence of futility, for it is the religion 
of an unrealized hope. The heart of the Jewish faith was the 
expectation of a Messiah, but they now no longer dare to expect 
the fulfillment of the Messianic promise, nor do they hold that it 
has been fulfilled in the past. They are burdened with the awful 
consciousness of a blasted hope. And this is due to the fact that 
they failed to acknowledge the Messiah when He actually came. 
This in their case was the result, not of insufficient credentials on 
the part of the Messiah, but of a perverse mentality which pre- 
vented them from properly evaluating the force of these credentials. 
Supposing, however, that these credentials had been inadequate in 
themselves, no one could have recognized the Messiah with cer- 
tainty and the entire world would now be under the shadow of a 
frustrated hope. Accordingly, if God did not want to condemn 
men to this awful state, He had to surround the coming of the 
Messiah with credentials of a kind that could beget certainty. It 
is vain to send a messenger and not to supply him with proper 
credentials. 

If men were to discover the Messiah, they had to look for Him 
at the right time, and in the right place, and for the right kind 
of person. If they had a wrong mental picture of the one they 
were looking for, they would naturally fail to recognize Him even 
if He stood before their eyes. 

From the beginning of history God prepared mankind for the 
coming of the Messiah. After the Fall we have the prediction of a 
redemption of mankind. Indeterminate though this intimation of 
salvation was, it plainly set forth that the Saviour would be a 
descendant of Adam, not an angel but one born of woman. The 
purpose of this early prediction was not to describe in detail the 
Person of the Saviour but merely to instill hope in the heart of 
humanity. Since the event was to take place in the distant future, 
no further particulars are added. 

But the human race grows, and as a consequence is divided into 
tribes and nations and spreads over the earth. Greater definiteness 
in the description of the Messiah becomes necessary. If He is to 
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be found, something about His nationality must be known, the 
time of His appearance must be determined, and the locality where 
He will walk in the flesh described in a way that will render 
identification possible. As prophecy progresses, we notice that local, 
chronological and genealogical references multiply. In like manner 
the distinctive personality, the office and the ethical character of 
the coming Messiah are more and more clearly adumbrated. Finally, 
all the lines of prediction converge on a definitely identifiable 
period, locality and ancestry. The individuality of the Messiah 
stands out in concrete and colorful distinctness. 

The depositary of the Messianic prophecies was the Jewish na- 
tion. Israel lived by one great hope to which it clung steadfastly 
throughout the vicissitudes of its strange history, and this hope in 
spite of temporary obscuration was essentially religious. Though 
wrapped up with national pride and selfishness, there was more in 
Israel’s hope than mere national ambition, as Canon H. P. Liddon 
points out: “The expectation of Israel was steadily directed to- 
wards a future, the lustre of which would in some real sense more 
than eclipse the glorious past. That future was not sketched by 
the vain imaginings of popular aspirations; it was unveiled to the 
mind of the people by a long series of authoritative announcements. 
These announcements did not merely point to the introduction of a 
new state of things; they centered very remarkably upon a coming 
Person.” ° In virtue of this hope, throughout its history Israel 
lived on a higher religious and moral plane than the surrounding 
nations. It never lost complete sight of the facts of the moral 
world, and always retained a consciousness of sin which was absent 
among other nations. Even the most materialistic of the Jews saw 
in the Messiah far more than a mere conquerer and temporal ruler. 
He was to bring deliverance from foreign oppression but at the 
same time deliverance from the yoke of sin. They did expect an 
external kingdom of pomp and splendor, but withal it was to be 
the kingdom of God. 

For centuries preceding the Christian era this people received 
prophecies concerning the coming of the Messiah. They did not 
draw these predictions from the depths of their own soul, because 
the most encouraging ones came to them in the moments of their 


* “The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (New York City). 
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profoundest despair and patently contradicted the logical deductions 
of reason. As the outward circumstances became more and more 
disheartening, the Messianic hope flared up in a bright flame until 
it was the only thing which Israel saved from its national ruin. It 
was this undying hope kindled and nourished by its sacred writings 
which impelled the nation to engage in an unequal war against the 
Roman Empire. The uprising against Imperial Rome hastened and 
sealed the downfall of the most marvellous nation known to history. 

Here an interesting question arises. It is this: how could any 
nation engage in warfare under such utterly hopeless circum- 
stances? Israel had more than once experienced the mighty help 
of Jehovah when its plight was desperate. At that particular time 
they had special reason to believe in another supernatural inter- 
vention of the Divinity in their favor; for the fullness of time 
had arrived, the precise moment in which the Liberator of His 
people was to appear. Expectancy at that time was universal among 
the Jews. Well, they had rightly interpreted the prophecies as far 
as the chronological element was concerned. Never again has there 
appeared in history a constellation of circumstances to which the 
chronological indications contained in the prophecies could be so 
fitly applied as to the time in which Christ actually made His 
appearance. All efforts made subsequently by the Rabbis to fit the 
prophetic description to another time proved futile. 

Correctly the Jews understood the local signs of the prophecies. 
They knew that the Messiah was to come from Judea, and that a 
lowly town of this tribe was to be the place of His nativity. When 
the Wise Men from the East inquire, “Where is He that is born 
king of the Jews?” Herod consults the priests and receives a prompt 
and unhesitating answer: “And assembling together all the chief 
priests and the scribes of the people, he inquired of them where 
Christ should be born. But they said to him: ‘In Bethlehem of 
Juda. For so it is written by the prophet.’”° Later the people 
doubt the Messiahship of Christ, because they erroneously think 
that He comes from Nazareth in Galilee: “But some said: ‘Doth the 
Christ come out of Galilee? Doth not the scripture say: That 
Christ cometh of the seed of David and from Bethlehem the town 
where David was?’” * Time and place were correct, but the picture 


* Matt., ii. 4, 5. 
* John, ii. 41, 42. 
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which they had formed of the character and personality of Christ 
was totally out of focus and misled them into the rejection of the 
Messiah. 

But if we look with unprejudiced and spiritualized eyes into the 
mirror of the prophecies, we readily perceive that the traits reflected 
there are realized in the Christ of history in an unmistakable man- 
ner. In fact, we must not forget that even many of the Jews of the 
time of Christ recognized Him. The difficulty was this, that many 
of the characteristics of Christ as foreshadowed by the prophets 
seemed contradictory to the superficial and could be harmonized 
only in a higher spiritual synthesis. The prophecies, therefore, were 
not in vain. They really revealed the Christ to those whose eyes 
were not blinded by false preconceptions. Aptly Dr. Francis J. 
Hall says: “In brief, when Christ came an atmosphere of messianic 
expectation had been created among the Jews, and ideas had been 
developed among them, which enabled the more spiritually minded 
to recognize in Him the Redeemer for whom Israel had been wait- 
ing, and to perceive in His combination of humility and divine 
claim the solution of all the enigmas of prophecy.” * 


The Prophetic Portrait of Christ 


Whatever destructive criticism may say, the indisputable fact 
remains that the leading features of Our Lord’s human and his- 
torical manifestation were announced to the world some centuries 
before He actually came among us. Between the prophetic por- 
trait and the historical personality of Christ there is a correspond- 
ence so minute that it cannot be due to pure coincidence. What we 
have, therefore, in the Old Testament is genuine prophecy made in 
advance in order that the Messiah might be securely identified by 
mankind. Now, prophecy can only come from God, since it implies 
omniscience, an exclusive attribute of the Divinity. Prophecy is 
the certain prediction of future events which cannot be foreknown 
from natural causes. It has to do chiefly with events of human 
history which have their source in the free will of man and, as a 
consequence, are unpredictable on any natural basis. Only the su- 
preme and all-embracing knowledge of the External extends to 
events of this type, and no one can lift the veil which screens the 


* “The Incarnation” (New York City). 
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future from human vision but God Himself. Let any one only try 
to forecast the events of the coming year and he will painfully 
realize how very little man knows about the things of tomorrow. 
But if man endeavored to envision what the complexion of history 
would be after a century, he would be utterly baffled. Hence, the 
predictions made concerning Christ in the Old Testament and start- 
lingly fulfilled in the earthly career of Our Lord can only have 
their origin in God. If so, they immediately assume the nature of 
a divine testimony in favor of the divine mission of Jesus Christ. 
They amount to this: the Heavenly Father promises a Redeemer to 
the human race. In order that men may recognize Him 
whom the Father has sent, He foretells the historical setting of the 
coming of His legate. When these predictions are fulfilled, it is 
as if the finger of God pointed to the One thus identified, and God 
said in so many words: “This is He whom I sent and whom you are 
to accept as My Messenger.” Prophecy is the voice of God giving 
testimony to some particular fact. Prophecy is an adequate creden- 
tial because it cannot be counterfeited. 

The prophetic attestation of the Heavenly Father culminates in 
the direct voice from heaven of which the Gospels speak on three 
different occasions. St. Luke® writes: “Now it came to pass, when 
all the people were baptized, that Jesus also being baptized and 
praying, heaven was opened. And the Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily shape, as a dove, upon Him. And a voice came from heaven: 
‘Thou art My beloved Son. In Thee I am well pleased.’” St. 
Matthew” in his account of the Transfiguration says: “And as he 
(Peter) was yet speaking, behold a bright cloud overshadowed 
them. And lo, a voice out of the cloud saying: “This is My beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye Him.’” The third time, 
the voice speaks in answer to Christ’s prayer, as St. John” tells us: 
“Father, glorify Thy name. A voice therefore came from heaven: 
‘I have both glorified it and will glorify it again.” The multitude 
therefore that stood and heard said that it thundered. Others said: 
‘An angel spoke to Him.’ Jesus answered and said: “This voice 
came not because of Me, but for your sakes.’ ” 

The more detailed the description by which identification is to be 

* iii, 21, 22. 


* xvii. 5. 


™ xii. 27-30. 
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made, the less is the possibility of false identification. When a cer- 
tain fullness of detail has been reached, the possibility of false 
recognition sinks to the vanishing point. That is exactly the case 
in the Messianic prophecies, which are far from being indefinite, 
vague, equivocal or designedly obscure and ambiguous, and accord- 
ingly differ essentially from the utterances of the oracles of antiq- 
uity or spiritistic mediums of today, couched in terms admitting of 
various interpretations and applicable to different alternatives.*’ 
The oracle always leaves a loophole for evasion; the genuine proph- 
ecy employs straightforward and honest language. 

The Messianic prophecies describe the ancestry of the Messiah 
(of the race of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of the house and family 
of David) ; indicate the time of His birth (when Judah shall have 
lost its sceptre but before the destruction of the Temple) and the 
place and the manner of His nativity; tell of the circumstances of 
His life (He is preceded by a precursor, preaches peace and salva- 
tion, works miracles, is persecuted by kings and high-priests, enters 
into Jerusalem on an ass, is betrayed by one of His own, is sold for 
thirty pieces of silver, is silent when accused, is scourged and in- 
sulted, His hands and feet are pierced, His garments are divided, 
He rises the third day, His kingdom remains) ; delineate His char- 
acter (He is humble, poor, laborious, obedient, kind, zealous, and of 
inexhaustible patience), and proclaim His final triumph and victory. 
All these traits are verified in Christ. It was, therefore, Christ 
whom the Heavenly Father sent and whom He wants us to accept 
and honor as His Messenger. But if Christ is the heralded and 
fully accredited Ambassador of God, He speaks with divine author- 
ity and His words are the words of eternal life. 

“With His hand upon the Jewish canon,” writes Canon Liddon, 
“Jesus Christ could look opponents or disciples in the face, and bid 
them: ‘Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of Me.’” ** But the prophets 
who speak of Christ are the instruments and spokesmen of the 
Heavenly Father, and hence Christ, referring to the prophetic pas- 
sages of the Scriptures, may say truly and literally: “The Father 


that sent Me giveth testimony of Me.” Cyarres BRUEHL, D.D. 


* Cfr. “The Theory of Revelation,” by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D. (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 
ip; ont. 








CHEERFUL GIVERS 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“God loveth a cheerful giver” (II Cor., ix. 7). 


I 

The context of my brief text is affectingly beautiful. St. Paul was 
concerned here with almsgiving, but his whole argument fits well 
into anything we do for God. Two verses are especially applicable 
to the general theme of saintly living: “He who soweth sparingly 
shall also reap sparingly: and he who soweth in blessings shall also 
reap in blessings. Every one of us as he hath determined in his 
heart, not with sadness, or of necessity: for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” The italicized words hark back to Ecclesiasticus: “In 
every gift show a cheerful countenance” (xxxv. 11). 

It is very possible that many Catholics look on the Saints as 
gloomy persons who had rather a sour outlook upon the world in 
which they lived. Such a view might be obtained from pious read- 
ing or from listening to sermons on the Saints. Meanwhile, such 
a view might be based only on certain items found in various lives 
of the Saints. For these items might make it appear that Saints 
were not sociable or agreeable folk, since they retired to deserts 
or caves, to convents or hermitages; hated the innocent pleasures 
of life and preferred solitude or silence; watched whilst other folk 
slept, fasted whilst others ate, scourged the body whilst others took 
great care of comfort as well as of bodily health. Altogether, 
looked at in globo, the Saints may seem to have been a sad sort of 
people who, on the whole, may properly be admired but can hardly 
be imitated. 

In preaching on any Saint, we might well combat this view. St. 
Paul asked his converts to give to God whatsoever they wished to 
give, but to give “not with sadness,” because God loves a cheerful 
giver. Assuredly, every Saint gave cheerfully whatsoever he de- 
cided to give—fortune, or comfort, or life itself. If at any time 
he gave “of necessity” (as in the ordinary case of martyrdom), 
he rendered up his soul to God with glowing cheerfulness. Why, 
then, should any reasonable Catholic consider the Saints as gloomy 
or gloomily aloof? Let us see. 

There are multitudes of Saints of whom we know very little. 
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Their biographies may contain few or no illustrations of cheerful- 
ness, whether habitual or even only occasional. Ampler records 
may fall into the hands of unskillful writers who entertain a fun- 
damentally incorrect view (I had almost said, a jaundiced view) 
of what really constitutes the essence of Christian perfection. Such 
writers are apt to dwell with apparent relish on the gloominess 
of caves, the profound silence of deserts, the deadening routine of 
a cloistered life. Add to items like these an abundant recital of 
long vigils, of wasting fasts, of innumerable self-flagellations, of 
gruelling tests of vocation, of tart replies by superiors to question- 
ing novices, and a reader may turn aside from the thought of 
trying to emulate the virtues of such models. 

On the other hand, some biographies are almost wholly given 
over to innumerable miracles or prodigies wrought by the Saints 
or to somewhat fatiguing iteration of mystical phenomena—visions, 
ecstasies, levitations, stigmata. Were the Saints, then, really cheer- 
ful folk? 


Again, too, it is quite possible that some cleric or layman may be 
locally esteemed as a seeker after perfection because of a tempera- 
mentally gloomy exterior, or of unbending firmness (or obstinacy, 
as the case may be) in religious exactions, or of tiresome homilies 
(in the common and humorous sense of the word) delivered fre- 
quently to his associates. In brief, he will be “a hard man to get 
along with.” We are accordingly tempted to sympathize with the 
view of the unknown poet who unburdened his soul in this quatrain: 


Living with the Saints above, 
All is peace and glory: 

Living with the saints below— 
That’s another story! 


I have never seen this quatrain in print (Archbishop Ryan, of 
happy memory, recited it once to me, and it has stuck in my 
memory), but I have ventured to distinguish the word “Saints,” 
bestowing a capital on the initial letter for those “above,” but 
denying it to those “below.” 


It may be a devoted priest, or it may be a devout layman, who 
is thus “hard to get along with” at times—the times being, strangely 
enough, those that have some fairly high religious significance. 
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Perhaps it is superfluous to illustrate here a statement which my 
readers may consider a truism, but I yield to the temptation to 
give one example for each class. And first, the class of the clergy. 
I have heard of one exemplary pastor (long since dead) whose 
visitation of his parish seldom failed to make him gloomy and 
despondent. At such times his look was so dejected that his hard- 
working assistants would urge him to take a vacation far away 
from home. The good man was so depressed when stark instances 
of the poor results of priestly ministrations were presented to his 
very eyes! It is nowise a reflection on his pastoral virtues to recall 
now that his vacations were quite numerous—so numerous, indeed, 
that his Bishop (himself unquestionably a very virtuous, but withal 
a happily humorous, man) referred smilingly to our pastor as 
“the Holy Man of Tours,” and on one occasion advised the good 
pastor, who was applying for a little “change of air,” to try the 
air of his own parish. 

And secondly, the laity. Many years ago I was acquainted with 
a pious layman (also long since dead, as are all his children like- 
wise), one of whose children told me that they all dreaded the day 
when he received Holy Communion. Ordinarily pleasant and af- 
fable, he would come home on that day with lightnings flashing 
from his eyes and thunders rolling from his lips. Everything was 
going to the dogs in his modest domicile. Nothing was right with 
his home or his family. His sudden access of piety made the little 
lapses of his children seem like mountainous offenses to his newly 
anointed eyes. One is apt hereupon to recall the words of St. John 
Chrysostom: “When we come back from that Table, we ought 
to be like so many lions breathing fire, dreadful to the devil’— 
but not dreadful to one’s own children. 

Finally, the way in which artists sometimes choose to represent 
a Saint may leave a stronger impression on one’s mind than will 
a whole large volume of biography. But “Ex uno disce omnes” 
is not always trustworthy as a guide. 




































II 

Holiness is a most serious business, of course; and a preacher 
may not easily correct certain misapprehensions, lodged in many 
minds, concerning the essence of Christian perfection, without 
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conveying to these minds still another wrong impression. How 
shall we reconcile the adjuration of St. Paul to the Philippians, 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again, I say, rejoice” (iv. 4), with 
his caution to the same converts: “. . . with fear and trembling 
work out your salvation” (ii. 12)? Allowing for the strong 
Oriental phraseology in this latter warning, the fact does remain 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. The preacher 
is to point out how finely the Saints conjoined childlike joy with 
filial fear or reverence. Really, the lives of the Saints demonstrate 
the fact that only the pure of heart shall see God and can there- 
fore truly rejoice, since it is they who shall see Him hereafter 
in Heaven as they can now see Him on earth in all His glorious 
works. The New Testament is full of the word joy (more than 
three score times, including great joy seven times) and rejoice (in 
various tenses of the verb, an equal number of times). 

The very “Age of the Martyrs” testifies to the continuation in 
the Church of this “joy in the Lord” despite the terrible and pro- 
longed epochs of persecution. Well does Farrar comment on the 
early Christian joy amidst sufferings: ‘Few facts are more strik- 
ing in the history of early Christianity than that its records are so 
largely borrowed from the dark, subterranean places, where martyrs 
were buried, and the persecuted took refuge, yet that all their em- 
blems were emblems of gladness—the green leaf, the palm branch, 
the vine with its purple clusters, the peacocks, the dolphin, the 
phoenix, the winged genii, the lamb, the dove, the flower” (“The 
Life of Christ as Represented in Art,” page 33). Yes, this fact 
may well seem astonishing to men who regard the Saints as 
gloomy and saddened folk. No one can be so truly joyful as a 
Saint. 

The very reverse, then, of the popular conception of a Saint is 
the correct view. If the preacher cannot insensibly remove the 
popular misconception by adducing happy illustrations from the 
life of the Saint whose panegyric he is delivering, it would seem 
desirable to select miscellaneous examples which, fortunately, can 
be found in every age from that of the martyrs down to our own 
times. 

Many intimations of Christian joy in the Age of the Martyrs 
are furnished by the delightful symbols of which Farrar speaks. A 
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further compelling argument is that of a comparison between the 
Christian and the pagan outlook on life and destiny. Farrar gives 
abundant and beautiful examples of this contrast. These could well 
be quoted or referred to by a preacher. 

The Age of the Fathers, replete with learned apologetics and 
pastoral exhortation, may not offer much appropriate illustration 
because of the preoccupations of the Saints and the occasional 
scarcity of biographical data of a personal kind. But here and 
there we get enlightening flashes of humor, and humor suggests a 
happy frame of mind. I have often looked at a certain painting 
of St. Jerome—a figure, wasted to skeleton-like frame, that lifts 
haggard eyes towards a large crucifix. Onlookers will easily gen- 
eralize their impressions of this painting into a compendium of 
the Saint’s whole life, and will conclude that a Saint must neces- 
sarily be a gloomy-minded person. But St. Jerome could play 
humorously on the name of Vigilantius, who had protested against 
the vigils observed at that time by Christians. The Saint declared 
that the name of Vigilantius ought to be changed into Dormitantius. 
There was humor here mixed, perhaps, with pathos; for the Saint’s 
pun reminds us of the drowsiness of the Apostles in Gethsemani 
and the apposite comment thereon by our Saviour: “Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 

Turning next to St. Augustine, I think that Burton’s large 
biography fails to record any example of humor. Nevertheless, 
such examples can be found where we should be least likely to find 
them, namely, in his sermons. Many illustrations are given in 
Father Pope’s paper, “St. Augustine’s Humor,” in this Review 
(February, 1933). To these easily accessible examples let me add 
one which I have found in Dr. Deferrari’s second paper (in The 
American Journal of Philosophy, vol. XLIII, no. 3, p. 195) on 
“St. Augustine’s Method of Composing and Delivering Sermons”’: 
“Sinners should reform while they have the opportunity, for 
death comes suddenly. They always say, “We will reform,’ but to 
the question ‘When?’ the answer ever returns like the voice of a 
crow, ‘Cras, Cras’ (To-morrow, to-morrow).” We can justly 
fancy the Saint as strongly emphasizing the onomatopoetic word 
“cras” and thus adding a touch of humor that would help his 
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hearers to remember his warning, without at all lessening the tre- 
mendous character of the warning itself. 

There was a similar combination of warning and humor on the 
occasion when St. John Chrysostom noticed, during his sermon, 
that the eyes of the congregation were turned towards the lamps 
being successively lighted in the church. “You,” said the Saint to 
his forgetful congregation, “are greatly interested in the lighting 
of the lamps, but are not interested when I am trying to light the 
lamp of eternal truth in your hearts.” I can fancy the Saint smil- 
ing whilst he thus uttered his pastoral complaint and thus taking 
off any unpleasant edge of his rebuke without lessening the force 
of the rebuke itself. 

The Age of the Missions could no doubt furnish us with humor- 
ous tidbits. I cull one from Alice Curtayne’s paper on “Irish 
Fioretti” (The Missionary, March, 1933): 

“There is a story of Columcille’s contemporary, Colman Mac- 
Duach, who lived as a hermit in the desert. He trained in his 
service a cock, a mouse and a fly. It was the cock’s duty to warn 
the monk when it was time for matins, and at the shrill crow the 
good man always seized his Psalter. The mouse watched his sleep, 
and having been taught to allow but five hours, if the hermit did 
not awake in due time, the mouse would rub his ear to call him. 
And the fly would attend while Colman read his psalms and would 
rest on the line where he left off, to hold the place until he re- 
sumed. But a fly’s life is brief, that of a mouse too, and even of a 
cock. For all of his severe mode of living, Colman enjoyed a joke. 
When these faithful friends died, he wrote a jesting letter to Co- 
lumcille—who was then in Iona—complaining of the death of his 
‘flock,’ much as a farmer would lament the loss of his herd. And 
Columcille answered in the same. mood of raillery, consoling 
Colman in his new-found poverty, for that ‘misfortune exists only 
where there is wealth.’ ” 


Coming next to the wonderful Age of the Schoolmen, some 
illustrations occur to memory that would exemplify the pleasant 
human side of the Saints. It is difficult for me not to perceive a 
sly bit of humor in the sermon preached by St. Francis by the 
walk (apparently a tiresome one to his companion) through the 
streets without stopping to speak a word to the townsfolk; and 
in the repeated remark to Brother Leo that it would be “perfect 
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joy” to experience all manner of rebuffs even from one’s own 
brethren. No doubt, instances could be multiplied by my readers. 
But some are ready to hand in the writings of the Portuguese 
Jesuit preacher, Antonio Vieyra, who was “born out of time,” as 
it were, at Lisbon in 1608. His countrymen styled him “the last of 
the medieval preachers.” He is the last mentioned by Neale in his 
“Medieval Preachers and Medizval Preaching.” Neale gives 
thirty-four pages of excerpts, together with an appreciation: “. 

he could combine eloquence little inferior to that of Massillon, 
knowledge of the Scripture that almost recalls St. Anthony, and 
irony not inferior to that of Swift,” and “must be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable preachers whom the world ever saw; and 
the reader will scarcely blame me if I have stretched a point to 
include him in a sketch of medieval sermons.” The irony referred 
to here is a variety—indeed, a delightful variety—of the preacher’s 
gift of humor, and is finely illustrated by his “Sermon to the 
Fishes,” from which Neale extracts enough to fill eleven pages, 
calling it “this celebrated sermon.” It is replete with homiletic 
humor, but space will not permit me to include excerpts from it 
here. While Vieyra may not be technically called a Saint, the 
Anglican Neale styles him “a devoted missionary”—and assuredly 
that is very high praise and is sufficient to justify my inclusion 
of him in the present paper. 

Coming down to the Age of Religious Revolt, our sources are 
more abundant for details of hagiography and perhaps also for a 
clearer insight into hagiology and, especially, of Christian mysti- 
cism. We can here perceive more clearly, I think, the winning 
human side of the Saints even in the records of their self-imposed 
penances. Better still, biographies now appearing call attention to 
this human side of the Saints, and are not given over so exclusively 
as heretofore to recitals of the detailed penances, the mystical 
phenomena, the miraculous powers of the Saints. For instance, 
we find examples in Father Bruno’s “St. John of the Cross” (New 
York, 1932). The Saint was small in stature. When St. Teresa 
had enlisted his services in the great scheme of reform, she was 
delighted. But—rather curiously, as we moderns might suppose 
—she referred to this splendid helper as half a friar. She had 
thus Padre Antonio and her “little Seneca”: “When Mother 
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Teresa . . . rejoined the community, who were at recreation, she 
said: ‘I would have you know, my daughters, that I have already 
a friar and a half to begin the reform, and I am quite content’ ” 
(pp. 59, footnote). A bit of the gayest kind of humor is detailed 
(pp. 70-71), another on p. 74; and I may end this particular 
instance with the general remark (p. 63) that the period of re- 
creation was, with St. Teresa, “invariably a cheerful time. Blessed 
Anne of St. Bartholomew, who knew her better than anyone, 
tells us ‘that she did not like melancholy people, that she herself 
was not gloomy, and did not wish others to be so in her company’; 
she used to say: ‘May God deliver me from surly saints!’ Gloomy 
people and affected prayers (as she called them) wearied her. It 
is easy to understand the joy of the Discalced Franciscan nuns at 
Madrid at having amongst them ‘a saint like anyone else.’ ” 

As to later and present-day Saints, many illustrations could be 
adduced. It is hard to think otherwise of the Saints in any age, for 
they knew the grand truth that God loves a cheerful giver. 





NEGLECT OF THE HOLY YEAR 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun L. Betrorp, D.D. 


Is it not evident that very few people are trying to gain the 
indulgence of the Jubilee proclaimed by the Holy Father last year? 
Surely this indifference is curable. A few plain announcements 
would move many to fulfill the conditions and obtain for themselves 
and for their deceased friends the spiritual favors so generously 
offered by the Church. 

Perhaps the number of Jubilees of recent decades has made this 
one less impressive or less inviting. We had Jubilees in 1904 and 
1913, and the present Pope has proclaimed three—one in 1925, one 
in 1929, and this one in 1933. Thousands went to Rome on former 
occasions, but this year economic conditions have prevented many, 
especially Americans, from undertaking the long and expensive 
journey. 

However, it is possible for many of us to obtain the Jubilee In- 
dulgence this year without going to Rome, and it is hard to account 
for the lack of interest so painfully conspicuous in spite of the easy 
conditions which have been made for those whom age or condition 
exempts from making the journey. Some of us have been spoiled 
by the abundance of plenary indulgences, some of them toties 
quoties, which have been available with a minimum of effort. We 
are inclined to ask: “Why should I take the trouble to comply with 
the conditions laid down for obtaining the Jubilee Indulgence when, 
after the Jubilee is over, I can obtain a plenary indulgence every 
time I go to Communion by reciting the prayer, En ego, before the 
crucifix?” 

It is not easy to tell the people just how one plenary indulgence 
may be more plenary than another. To their minds, there are no de- 
grees in fullness. Nor is it easy to explain why one plenary indulg- 
ence has more or less requirements than another. We can teach 
them the gaining of any plenary indulgence demands freedom from 
sin and any lingering attachment to venial sin. That quality or dispo- 
sition of soul is difficult to acquire. The best of us, even with the 
artificial humility culled from stereotyped prayers and meditations, 
are given to exaggerate the worthiness of our dispositions. Our 
swift lapses into our predominant faults comport very ill with our 
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mistaken judicial opinion of our own virtues. A popular supposi- 
tion is that few ever gain all that a plenary indulgence promises. 
On certain “toties quoties’” days many hundreds make innumerable 
visits to the churches. The mechanical work is done, but the com- 
pleteness of the internal dispositions is often lacking. Theologic- 
ally, we teach the treasury of the Church is generous with its hoard 
of spiritual wealth, and enriches our small efforts. 

Nearly all other plenary indulgences are for individual work. 
The Jubilee is for massed endeavor. It is opened with ceremonies 
which unite the world with Christ’s Vicar on earth; it continues 
with the united prayers of the world. Nearly all indulgences for 
the living are suppressed during the Jubilee Year. Emphasis is 
placed on the shoulder-to-shoulder struggle to realize an united 
purpose. The idea of personal gain and spiritual welfare remains, 
but it is directed beyond the individual to a central object, the Pope’s 
reason or intention. Consequently, it would seem that Almighty 
God would be more tolerant of the want of individual dispositions, 
more generous with the accumulated merits of His Church, at a time 
when all Christendom is united for a single purpose to make more 
alive the teaching of the Cross. 

This 1900th anniversary of the Crucifixion is a solemn period in 
the history of the Church. Other extraordinary Jubilees sounded 
notes of rejoicing, of thanksgiving. Those of Pius X, on the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception and the sixteenth centennial of the Edict of Milan 
(313), and that of Pius XI on his fiftieth sacerdotal anniversary, 
did not touch the hearts of the people as one might expect, espe- 
cially in the extension years. The lessons of history are lost on 
most people. The great pilgrimages to Rome in the days when 
travel was long, difficult and dangerous, while disease and famine 
thinned the pilgrims’ ranks, do not convey to moderns the lesson of 
the appreciation of benefits or the self-sacrifice necessary to secure 
them. The Church has ever been ready to adapt its discipline tu 
changes of time and human characteristics. Conditions for gaining 
the Jubilee are now absurdly easy compared with ancient require- 
ments. 

But the teaching of the Cross can never change. Its lessons of the 
evil of sin and the need of self-denial are more important than ever. 
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While we have progressed in the evolution of dogma and liturgy, 
in the facility for education and in the refinements of civilization, 
we have gone back to the paganism of Christ’s time for our pleas- 
ures of mind and body. No reason for a Jubilee was ever closer 
to popular understanding than this Jubilee commemoration of the 
Crucifixion. This is an advantage to us in presenting it to the 
people. We shall succeed in interesting the people in the Jubilee 
if we explain this. If we arouse their interest, they will gladly 
perform the appointed works. 

Every Jubilee has the element of rejoicing or glorification. To 
rejoice with the Pope on Christ’s victory on the Cross is highly 
proper. The rejoicing is empty unless we understand what was 
overcome; it is hollow if we do not consolidate the fruits of victory. 
It is superfluous to say the victory was over sin. Let us bring our 
theology into the practical lives of the people. The Crucifixion cer- 
tainly appeals to them as no other event or doctrine of the Church. 
Witness the throngs on Good Friday for the Adoration of the 
Cross. Very many are there for the first time since the previous 
Good Friday. The Cross is the last straw to which they cling. To 
such its lesson is not entirely lost. For such there is hope. There 
is only one way to reach them, through their associates, the people 


who are practical in their religious duties and listen to our preach- 


ing. But among these faithful there is wanting a real understand- 
ing of the mission of the Crucifixion. There is a lack of love or 
profound interest in the representative on earth of the Crucified 
Saviour, the Pope, the one to whom Christ entrusted the extension 
and completion of the lesson of the Cross. 

To these Peter’s Pence is just another diocesan collection, asked 
and encouraged by episcopal letter. The money is given perfunc- 
torily, without enthusiasm and often with the usual groans. How 
much attention do the people give to the words of the Holy Father? 
When quotations from his Encyclicals are cited to favor special 
economic theories or to denounce unlawful manipulation of wealth, 
the applause is generous because material and selfish interests are 
touched. But when the same Vicar of Christ as emphatically di- 
rects his voice to the spiritual lives of his people, how much atten- 
tion is given? Catholics marked the unprecedented notice given by 
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the secular press to the Pope’s Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 
They were rather proud that non-Catholics had noticed their Pope. 
When the practical application of that letter was enlarged upon in 
sermons on the obligations of the married state, what was the re- 
action? How many Catholics either openly or by refusal of obedi- 
ence said it was none of the Pope’s business! When Piux XI told 
the world the cause of the depression was the turning away of 
nations from Christ and the remedy was a return to Christ, was 
there any united Catholic answer to his appeal? It is true that for a 
time there was an increase in attendance at public devotions and of 
private visits to the Church and reception of the Sacraments. It 





was individual in motive and effort—a job, means for pressing 
needs, etc. There was no mass return from sin, as it was and is 
now publicly flaunted. By tolerance as well as by participation we 
may invite the punishment of God on a community for the sins of 
the community. The Pope spoke about the evils of the moving 
pictures, of the theatres, of bad literature. Are not many so-called 
good Catholics patrons and supporters of all these? He spoke about 
the dangers of secular education. Many prominent Catholics send 
their children to schools where they are taught false philosophy and 
worse morals. He asked for the encouragement of a Catholic press. 
He did not receive it. 

This neglect of Christ’s Vicar is not imaginary. To many Catho- 
lics he is a visionary. Some do not even know his name. Are we 
priests to blame for a share of this? Some of us wait for the com- 
ing of the great leader to stir the people. If there are such, they 
gain an audience only when material interests are touched upon. 
The pastor is the leader of his people. His duty is to watch the 
dangers which threaten them and to urge the teaching of the Pope 
who has outlined these dangers, to make his people realize that the 
Vicar of a Crucified Christ has spoken with the authority of Christ. 
Too often the teaching of the Holy Father is limited by us to his 
economical expositions. He has gone far beyond that and entered 
deeply into the spiritual lives of the people and their obligations. 
Concerted action by the people can come only by consistent and 
united efforts of the clergy. 


The one main object of this Jubilee is, with the Pope, to see sin 
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as the cause of the Crucifixion and as a renewal of it if sin persists. 
It is to make a united mass effort against sin and its evils, to accom- 
plish the destruction of the causes of public sin, immoral theatres, 
the corrupt press and atheistic education. Where there is any co- 
operation in these evils denounced by the Pope, the fulfilling of all 
the conditions of the Jubilee will avail nothing, because there is still 
the attachment of sin. It has been suggested that all the bishops 
proclaim a ten-day boycott of all theatres until their managers prom- 
ise to reform. It would be useless, because our Catholic people 
would not obey, at least those who patronize these exhibitions 
There is a growing tendency on the part of many Catholics to 
ignore the teaching of bishops and priests. We can get back to it 
only when we increase the respect of our people for the Supreme 
Pastor of the Church and through him for the Christ he represents. 
Some of us are prone to emphasize our individual opinions, which 
are not founded on authoritative principles; others are too much en- 
grossed with the physical and material side of our parishes; still 
others with special devotions with their hurried and profitless con- 
fessions but financially gainful. All this will get us nowere unless 
we realize there are community sins to be fought with the age-old 
weapon, as St. Paul puts it: “Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied.” 

To make the people mass-conscious of the cause of Christ’s death 
on the Cross, to make them realize that codperation in community 
sin destroys the effect of that great sacrifice, is a possibility of this 
Jubilee. Individual piety is good; chosen and sanctified souls bring 
their blessings; but the hundreds who kiss the Cross on Good Friday 
and forget it on the morrow are to be brought to its feet every day. 
They will be impressed by the Jubilee, if they witness an amend- 
ment in the lives of the faithful. This may be brought about if 
we make sincere and continued effort to make this Jubilee a success. 
First, we must make the Vicar of Christ known to the people, a 
vivid personality clothed with authority and compelling obedience. 
Then what he teaches will have weight. His lesson is that of the 
Cross, self-denial. During these hard times there has been a severe 
training in self-denial. It was a forced and unloved training. Let 





us make it permanent and lovable, founded on the example of Christ 
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who said: “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” (John, xv. 13). 

In our schools we have stressed the motive of God’s great love 
for the individual soul when He sent His only begotten Son to pay 
Adam’s debt. But Adam is as far removed from the average mind 
as he was from the Jews of Christ’s time. The occasion and proxi- 
mate cause for Christ’s crucifixion was a community sin, political 
in its character. It had the ear marks of selfish nationalism and 
materialistic greed. Our Saviour complained that, while the people 
followed Him to witness miracles, their hearts were far from Him; 
they were unwilling to accept His teaching. The same spirit is 
today being perpetuated by the shrine mania. Christ warned the 
Apostles of the difficulties which would attend their efforts. When 
the days of persecution were over, this materialism and selfishness 
followed the Church. It has been its enemy down the centuries. 
With us it is evident in connivance with communal irreligion and 
impiety. The glib statements of the young generation that the 
Church is old-fashioned in its demands, its preaching out-of-date, 
is just another way of saying that what was a mortal sin for parents 
in their day is akin to virtue in the present era of self-expression 
and liberty to lead one’s own life. Influenced by this modern denial 
of the Cross, Catholics of wealth and social standing see their chil- 
dren drift away from the Church. Catholics in political positions 
contribute to their parish support, but with closed eyes cooperate 
with corrupting and immoral agencies. In all sections of our people 
there is a strong tendency to avoid seeing sin as it is, the cause of 
the Crucifixion. The more public and glaring the lapse from moral 
standards, the more evident becomes the silent codperation which 
spells approval. 

To rouse this mass consciousness to a sense of its understanding 
and obligations is one of the objects of this Jubilee. It is not 
enough to stimulate individual piety. The large body of the inac- 
tive and passive must be stirred to a realization of the issue. This 
group cannot be reached by us directly. One reason is the growing 
critical attitude of many Catholics towards their priests and a dis- 
position to ignore them. This is not the place to discuss the causes. 
Weare facing a reality. We must work through the group of loyal 
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souls who are in contact with the mistakenly styled careless—loyal 
souls who still respect us and our calling. Nor will it avail to 
preach the invitation of the Pope unless we force upon people a 
better understanding of the Holy Father’s position as Christ’s Vicar. 
If the head of the Church is not respected and loved, we, his aids, 
cannot hope for an audience. Once his authoritative headship is 
established, and his desire to bring to the world a richer participa- 
tion in the benefits of the Cross is made known, then we may hope 
to instill in the hearts of our people the full meaning of the Cruci- 
fixion with its lesson of self-discipline and denial. 

One of the requirements of the Jubilee is a good confession. Con- 
fessors may well examine their consciences on this point. Why do 
so many monthly communicants, especially the young, deliberately 
expose themselves to proximate occasions of sin, even condone what 
is sinful? The increased number of confessions due to frequent 
Communion, special devotions, etc., has developed a tendency to in- 
complete, inaccurate and often mechanical accusation of sins. On 
the confessors’ part, there is a disinclination, for lack of time, to 
search hearts for underlying dangers in modes of living and asso- 
ciation. The necessary sorrow with purpose of amendment is not 
stimulated by a perfunctory absolution over a sketchy recital with 
no effort to probe the reasons which, for example, make every con- 
fession a replica of its predecessors for years. The Jubilee calls for 
a sincere confession. It should be the model for all confessions. 
Time spent in this is well spent, for without such confessions the 
benefits of the Jubilee will not be lasting, since one of its objects is 
to make vivid the cause of the Crucifixion, sin and the attachment 
to it. 

As to the practical methods, each pastor must be the judge in his 
own locality. The majority of parishes outside the large cities are 
one-priest parishes, or parishes with one assistant. These priests 
can secure the attention of their flocks easier than the clergy of city 
parishes, where so many crowd the churches just “to hear Mass,” 
and pay little or no attention to announcements or sermons. Often- 
times, even if willing, they cannot hear them. How to interest this 
large body of so-called careless is the problem. It seems practical 
to do so by willing workers in the parish, who, by means of pledge- 
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cards distributed on personal visitation, may secure promises to 
make the Jubilee at certain specified times. If these periods are 
“scattered,” confessions will receive needed attention. These work- 
ers may be enlisted from the various societies and sodalities. They 
should work as individual parishioners, not as society members, and 
avoid all propaganda to recruit new members. That would confuse 
the issue and lessen the importance of the Jubilee. Talk the Pope 
and the Jubilee and nothing else. There are many who wish to be 
practical Catholics, but regard societies as a refuge for the pious 
and a means for extra contributions. It is needless to say that any 
attempt to use the Jubilee for financial profit would be disastrous 
and unworthy. 

At the very first announcement of the Jubilee Extension, a small 
printed folder, telling in plain concise language, the object of the 
Jubilee, its benefits and the way to make it, should be placed in the 
hands of every Catholic by these volunteer workers. These pam- 
phlets should be brief, avoiding all extraneous, pietistic and saccha- 
rine effusions and fables. They should stress the necessity of re- 
pentance and the avoidance of sin. They can be supplemented by 
sermons for those willing to hear and to spread the doctrine to 
others. Hammering away at it every Sunday will put the congre- 
gation to sleep. A sermon once a month will obtain better attention 
and be more effective. 

Group visits depend on the conditions of various localities. Traf- 
fic congestion changes the possibilities of previous years. Many 
who are willing to parade are not sincere. A Holy Name proces- 
sion may show hundreds once a year, while a monthly meeting is 
fortunate to have fifty. While each pastor is the best judge of his 
own people and locality, we can all remember not to be “more Cath- 
olic than the Pope,” and by our private interpretation add to the 
burden of the conditions. No doubt the publications for the clergy 
will print the papal documents on the subject ; these should be studied 
before we wax eloquent. In addition to pulpit efforts, our main 
task is to get in touch with the people, either personally or by work- 
ers, and to furnish the facilities for making the Jubilee, especially 
a good confession. The coming Lent gives opportunity to speak 
on sin and its nature, the Sacrament of Penance and its require- 
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ments, but above all on the Crucifixion and its lessons—the object of 
the Jubilee. 

It may be well to insist that during this Holy Year, with three 
exceptions, all plenary indulgences for the living are suspended. 
These exceptions are: those granted in articulo mortis, during the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion, and for the daily recitation of the Angelus. 
If this is brought out as it can be and should be, there will be an 
immediate response. People will see the importance of this Jubilee 
and the importance of at once trying to obtain the spiritual favors 
it offers. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bepg Jarrett, O.P. 


V. Is It I, Lord? 


In that part of the Gospel in which the Last Supper is described 
Our Lord is shown us breaking off in the middle of it to say to 
those at table with Him that one of them is about to betray Him. 
When St. Matthew recounts it from his own vivid memory of 
what happened, he tells us that everyone was much troubled at 
what the Master had said to them, and each questioned Him 
anxiously: “Is it I, Lord?” Our Lord had told them that some 
one sitting there at table with Him and with them had done a 
most contemptible thing—had sold and betrayed Him. To this 
each answers with the question: “Is it I, Lord? Is it I?” They 
had lived with Him for the three years of His public ministry, 
had listened to His exhortations, and knew the type of character 
that He wished them to become, knew the virtues that He most 
extolled. Surely they had learnt their lesson well! We can see 
that here. Not for one moment do they think of accusing one 
another of this terrible sin, this dastardly conduct. Not for a 
moment do they suspect the others of it. Not even Judas crosses 
their minds as the likely offender. At the back of their minds is 
no thought as to who it could be. No one says even to himself: 
“T can guess who that is.” At last they have been formed by the 
hand of their Master. They say at once, each one of them, John, 
Peter, James, Thomas, Andrew and the rest: “Is it I?” Only 
self-accusations and by all. 


We feel at once that these twelve gathered round their Master, 
these twelve priests at their very ordination service, have realized 
that they are, each of them, very near to evil, not as an outside 
enemy but as part of their very makeup. There could be no evil 
so loathsome as treachery; yet, each is at once as willing to suspect 
himself of it as suspect another. As we read this, we cannot but 
admire these men who so little suspect each other that they are 
ready to suspect themselves of being guilty of a crime that they 
have not done and are unaware of having even in mind. Each 
knew how near he stood to falling into evil. Have we not as 
priests to see in this a point of view which it would beseem us 
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to have? This is evidently the type of character those priests had 
whom Our Lord formed in His seminary. He wants then His 
priests to recognize what a little gap there is between themselves 
and the most revolting sinfulness, and also to be utterly unsus- 
picious of others’ sinfulness, to know our own frailty and to be 
blind to the evil of those amongst whom we live. 

When you open your paper and see that some ghastly crime 
has been committed (gross hurt, say, done to a child), perhaps 
your first impulse is to ask yourself how it can be that human 
nature can fall so low as that. Let your second at least be the 
frank recognition: “I share that nature. That crime is the act of 
mere human nature. To those depths I myself can fall.” We 
know indeed that, whoever the criminal was, he was as much 
human as we are, that he had a home, was a child, played with 
children, grew up with his family, was at school, went to work, 
had his friends, his hobbies, his pleasures, his quiet moments, his 
favorite books. There is no doubt a type of criminal of a mentally 
low grade, a sub-normal being; there are too those whose surround- 
ings from childhood have seemingly condemned them to a life of 
crime. We can have pity in our hearts for these, hardly or not at 
all blameworthy wrongdoers. But even those who started in good 
surroundings have slipped and fallen. We share their nature. No 
crime, however dastardly, is ever beyond us. Perhaps once upon 
a time we can remember (is it a long while ago or only a short 
time?) thinking of some wrongdoing as having no power to 
tempt us, as the sort of thing to which we should not fall a victim, 
and yet we have fallen to it, at least in thought. Once upon a 
time, when we were boys at school or later in the seminary, there 
were things that seemed to us dreadful. Are they quite so dread- 
ful now? Once there were things at the very thought of which 
we imagined the human heart would shudder. Yet now we may 
have to confess that they no longer appall us as they did. We 
have at least become accustomed to them. Once we were shocked 
at things people said; now perhaps we say them ourselves. Once 
upon a time—well, once all sorts of things distressed us, and now 
we are doing what then we scorned others for doing or, it may be, 
so far we do not do then, but only think them and are restrained 
from doing them not from any motive of religion but out of 
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human respect. How we denounce human respect from our pulpit! 
Yet, from what have we not been saved by this same human re- 
spect! We were saved because we dared not let others know what 
was in our hearts and eyes. Someone was looking, someone might 
tell. Of course, in the world there is evil. Our Lord teaches there 
is evil in every human heart, except in those two that are our great 
inspiration. 

Let us hold by this, that we live close to evil. Suddenly it may 
be laid bare—like lightning at night when the sky is torn with a 
sudden flash, and the dark world and some near horror is made 
manifest. Suddenly too we may see a menacing beast revealed to 
us within. At another time this is manifest to us when false accusa- 
tions have been made against us or we are suspected of something 
petty or wrong. Our impulse is to be furious, indignant that any 
one should think us capable of anything so base. We never even 
dreamed of doing it, we say by way of expostulation. Never even 
dreamed? When other people are boisterous in their denials, we 
are led to suspect that there must have been something in what 
was alleged against them. Over-strong protests have the contrary 
effect to what they are meant to create in our minds. And our 
denials? Do we think people were taken in? But the accusations 
really were false. False in fact? Probably. False in desire or 


consent? Perhaps; perhaps not. Perhaps at least we very nearly 
fell. 


Almost worse is it not when they suspect us but when they 
praise us, when they say to us: “Oh, you are different from other 
people. You are not that sort of man.” We dared not say any- 
thing by way of protest lest we should seem to be seeking for 
more praise. Yet, though we said nothing, our heart knew how 
false were the fine things they said of us. Then we realized how 
far short we had fallen of the praise they showered on us. Nor 
do we realize it any less when we have resisted evil but known 
how close to falling we had been. It is true that by the grace of 
God we escaped it, but escape was the right word; it very nearly 
had us in its mesh. 

Evil in the human heart! Evil in every one of us! There is no 
crime so contemptible but we are capable of committing it; we 
share the same nature as the person who has done this thing. Be- 
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tween us and him, between our dreams and desires and his desires 
and dreams, there is something common. This Our Lord taught the 
Apostles; and this they learned. His training was to self-insecurity, 
never being sure of self. Now, Our Lord brought them there, 
not to leave them there, but to lead them on to something higher. 
Our Lord did nothing merely to darken their world. He never 
tried merely to destroy their self-confidence. Not even for this 
did He speak so sharply to the Pharisees. He broke the self-con- 
fidence of His followers, their good opinion of themselves, only 
that He might build something better on the broken, contrite 
heart. On the ruins of self-respect He will fashion confidence in 
Himself. 


So He wants each of us to realize that he is a sinner, that there 
is something contemptible in him, that in him is that which would 
make his dearest friend loathe him if he knew. Because of that 
native menace in all men He came; because every man needed 
redemption from the beast within. This was to be accomplished 
by giving us confidence in Himself, by our resting entirely upon 
Him. By so doing the grace of God—the power of God, reaching 
us through the Sacraments—transforms us into Him. But the work 
begins by making us aware of our sinfulness. We must first be 
taught to recognize that we are sinners. Once we have reached 
to this self-knowledge we have begun the work of our saving. Our 
salvation in effect will start in this way. The Light of the world 
will turn His light on the dark places of our soul. He will show 
us, as no one else can, the secret shrine of evil within us. He 
does this that we may realize how weak we are: “Is it I, Lord? 
Is it I? Am I really like that? Am I really so mean as to be no 
better than that after all that You have done for me? Am I like 
that still after so many years in the priesthood?” Yes, the whole 
point is that we, all of us, are and shall always remain capable 
of the greatest villainy. This is no exaggeration of the pious 
preacher or the dreamy nonsense of some dithyrambic moralist. 
This is good, solid Christian teaching. Moreover, its purport is not 
to discourage us but to lift us up. He wants us to realize our weak- 


ness only in order that He may substitute for it His strength. He 
never does anything to put us off His service, but everything to 
bring us into His service. He urges us this way to ask for pardon 
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and help and confidence in Himself. Even children have their 
hidden source of evil. What dreadful nonsense is talked about the 
innocence of childhood! Children know less evil than we do, but 
they enter on the evil they do know quite as deliberately as we 
enter upon ours. Compared to us they are innocent. But within 
them, as they know so sadly, there is a capacity for wrong. There 
is evil everywhere. All our nature is most frail. Where one has 
fallen, all may fall. Our Lord came to repair mischief, not to 
say there was none. 

So He gave man faith that he might have his eyes open to the 
wonderful things He has put to our hand, and hope to enable 
us to continue our efforts against temptations, and love that we 
grow not lonely in our fight but remember that He is by us. You 
will have found that in difficult mountain-climbing it is wiser not 
to look down. Even though the height above you is a great way 
off, it is safer to look up than down. Looking down shows you 
the awful depths below. The sight of these may paralyze you and 
make you lose your balance. If you would climb, put fear aside. 
Hope is what you need. Hope is what He gave us. Hope? Yes, 
even in the cry: “Is it I, Lord?” 

In the parable in which He described the judgment at the world’s 
end, Our Lord says to the wicked: “I was hungry, I was thirsty, 
poor, naked, in prison, dead. Yet you did nothing for Me.” They 
answer Him: “When did we see You hungry, thirsty, naked, dead? 
There were many indeed in prison and rightly so, but we never saw 
You put there.” To whom He answers: “You had your scorn for 
others. They were My brethren, so that in them it was Me their 
brother that you also scorned.” And then when the good were 
praised because they had cared for Him, they had likewise to admit 
that they were not aware that they had done Him service. Even 
the good were blind: “We did that sort of thing, but we were not 
convinced that all the cases we helped were genuine; yes, we did do 
what we could for them, but we did not realize that they were You.” 
To whom His reply is instant: “Come, ye blessed of My Father.”’ 
“What? Is it I, Lord? Is it I?” In that last scene the good look 
timidly behind them as though they could not really be the people 
addressed by Him as Blessed of His Father. Who were they to be 
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summoned to the Father, who had helped just some few folk in 
human distress? 

God will show us, priests, always the evil of our character, how 
close to the surface of us is the untamed beast. But, if because of 
this we put our confidence in Him absolutely, one day in His 
infinite mercy He will show us our good. Only if we lift our 
eyes from our good and look at our evil, and also look beyond it 
at that blessed compassion of His loving Heart; only if we can 
keep our eyes both on our weakness and His strength, will He say 
to us too: “Come, ye blessed.”” We shall be abashed and say the 
words that have so often been on our lips here in self-abasement: 
“Is it I, Lord? Is it I?” “Surely,” will His blessed answer be, 
“surely, thee am I calling. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 











ON PREACHING TO NON-CATHOLICS 


By James PETERSON 


A prominent archbishop of the West, in addressing the students 
of one of our major seminaries some years ago, spoke these stir- 
ring words: “The world is waiting for more priests who can set 
forth the Church’s philosophy and her theology in a convincing 
way. Thinking people realize that other systems have failed; and 
historical study is vindicating the Church’s past. We should go 
forward confidently for the conquest of souls. Our enemies have 
too long kept us on the defensive; there is no longer any reason 
for remaining in the trenches. We are not making many converts 
in America; we are not doing so well as they are in England and 
Scotland. We have not enough contacts with non-Catholics.” 

The archbishop’s words bear out what the present writer had 
tried to set forth in a paper published a short time before:’ that 
the yearly number of converts in this country is hardly in propor- 
tion to the number of priests laboring here, and that one reason 
for this is to be found in the indifference prevailing among a 
number of priests with regard to the non-Catholic portion of their 
flocks. In a second paper, a few months later,’ he attempted to 
show how some of the contacts with non-Catholics—of which, 
as the archbishop says, we have not enough—might be established. 
It remains to treat of the use of the spoken word in reaching out 
after non-Catholics. 

In his Epistle to the Ephesians (vi. 17), St. Paul speaks of the 
Word of God as “the sword of the Spirit.” He is describing 
wherein should consist the armor of the Christian “against the 
deceits of the devil.” It is as a defensive weapon that the Apostle 
of the Gentiles there considers the Word of God. But it is also 
an offensive weapon for the conquest of souls, and it is as such 
that I would consider it here. “For the Word of God is living 
and effectual, and more piercing than any two-edged sword” 
(Heb. iv. 12). 

But the priest himself must learn to wield this conquering sword 
dexterously. If his seminary training has not sufficed to enable 
him to preach the Gospel to Catholics without considerable prepara- 


1“The ‘Other Sheep’,” in THe HomiLetic AND PAsToraL Review (December, 1926). 
*“Our Separated Brethren,” ibid. (May, 1927). 
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tion, still less is he ready to announce the Word of God effectively 
to non-Catholics when he leaves the halls of the seminary. What 
the priest needs most in dealing with non-Catholics, after strong 
faith and burning zeal, is that indefinable something called tact. It 
was the possession in a high degree of this quality that made 
Cardinal Gibbons the strong influence he was among our separated 
brethren. However well-informed a priest may be, however 
zealous, success is not likely to attend his best efforts unless he 
possess at least a modicum of this quality. 

An elderly priest, who had spent a number of years on the non- 
Catholic missions, tells this story of one of his colleagues, which 
indicates very well, I think, what mistakes a tactless man may 
make in his dealings with non-Catholics. This zealous religious 
was sent with him to open a mission in a place where there was 
no Catholic church. As there was no public hall available for the 
purpose, the missionaries gladly accepted the offer of a Protestant 
church for conducting the mission. As was to be expected, a copy 
of the King James Version of the Scriptures was much in evidence 
in the vicinity of the preacher’s desk. It was considerably the 
worse for the wear and tear of time, with pages ragged at edge 
and many of them loose and out of place. While his associate 
was addressing the non-Catholic auditory, our religious busied him- 
self with bringing into some semblance of order the pages of the 
Good Book. 

The opening discourse being finished, he took the stand, and, 
holding aloft the dilapidated book, thus proceeded to capture the 
benevolence of his Protestant hearers: “I was always given to 
understand that Protestants have a great reverence for the Bible; 
but behold here evidence to the contrary!’ Then followed a lecture 
on the respect due to the Word of God, and a diatribe against 
non-Catholics for their misrepresentation of the Catholic attitude 
towards the Bible. He ended with what was perhaps “the most 
unkindest cut of all,” an offer to take the ragged book home with 
him to have it repaired by a lay brother of his Order. Need I add 
that his address rendered his hearers neither docile nor benevolent? 

How different this opening from the well-turned compliment 
paid by St. Paul to the idolatrous Athenians! He saw indeed that 
they were “wholly given up to idolatry,” but he was willing to put 
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upon the evidence the most charitable construction. “Ye men of 
Athens,” said he, “I perceive that in all things you are exception- 
ally religious.* For passing by, and seeing your idols, I found an 
altar also on which was written: TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 
What therefore you worship, without knowing it, that I preach to 
you” (Acts, xvii. 22, 23). The effect of his discourse was that 
“certain men adhering to him, did believe,” and even many that 
were not won over were willing to hear him again. But St. Paul 
had the gift of sympathy and its almost inevitable concomitant, 
tact, which was so notably wanting in the other case. 

Now, few priests when first ordained are tactful in dealing with 
non-Catholics. Their life of seclusion in the seminary, necessary 
as it is for their spiritual formation, generally makes them awk- 
ward in dealing with people, and their studies have been for the 
most part too onesided to give them a sympathetic understanding 
of the Protestant mind. The first difficulty usually vanishes of 
itself after a few months’ experience in the ministry, but the second 
is to be overcome only by study and observation. 

In order to meet the Protestant’s difficulties with understanding 
and sympathy, the priest must be able to see them, as it were, 
through Protestant eyes. To achieve this viewpoint, however, it 
is not necessary for him to go to Protestant sources. Happily, we 
have in English a wealth of excellent books written by converts, 
which enable us to reach a sympathetic understanding of the 
Protestant position. I refer to the many autobiographical works, 
in which distinguished converts, both British and American, trace 
out for us the way along which they travelled to Rome and the 
obstacles they had to surmount before they could make their sub- 
mission to the Successor of St. Peter. 

There are Newman’s “Apologia pro Vita Sua,” the greatest of 
them all, Manning’s “Why I Became a Catholic,” Allies’ “A Life’s 
Decision,” Benson’s “Confessions of a Convert,” Raupert’s “From 
Geneva to Rome via Canterbury,” Brownson’s “The Convert,” 
Kinsman’s “Salve Mater,” Stoddard’s “Rebuilding a Lost Faith,” 
Moody’s “The Long Road Home,” Lunn’s “Now I See” ‘— 


*For this rendering, see “St. Paul’s Sermon to the Athenians,” in Tue Homt- 
LETIC AND PasToRAL REview (July, 1926). 

*The last-named are of especial importance as revealing several types of the 
modern mind. 
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to mention only the more prominent. If the priest can rise from 
a reading of these without feeling himself deeply stirred and moved 
to profound sympathy for the groper after truth, he had better 
study anew the heart of the Divine Master as revealed in the 
words: “Other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them also 
must I bring, and they shall hear My voice” (John, x. 16). 


Add to these stories of conversion some popular books of an 
apologetical character, written by converts or by those who have 
had much experience in dealing with converts, and the priest will 
hold in his hand the key to the Protestant mind. Let him make 
his own such books as “The Faith of Our Fathers,” Father 
Conway’s “Question Box,’’ Benson’s ‘“Non-Catholic Denomina- 
tions,” Madame Cecilia’s ““Convert’s Guide,” Laun’s “The Chief 
Points of Difference Between the Catholic and Protestant Creeds,” 
Chesterton’s “The Catholic Church and Conversion,’ Newman’s 
“Difficulties of Anglicans” and “Present Position of Catholics in 
England,” and he will never be at a loss for a ready solution to 
any difficulty that may occur to the average mind. 

And how, may I ask, could the young priest be better employed 
during the early years of his ministry than in mastering the books 
that will serve him for a lifetime in his efforts to win from error 
even a few of the many earnest souls in this country that are 
searching for the way towards the light of Catholic truth? In such 
studies, let me suggest, the neophyte in the priesthood will find a 
ready antidote against the discontent that threatens to overpower 
his soul in consequence of the circumscribed activity to which he 
is at times condemned by what seems to him mere pastoral caprice. 

Yet, it must not be imagined that the end so devoutly sought 
by every fervent priest—the conversion of our countrymen—is to 
be compassed by way of controversy. Herein lies many a pitfall 
for unwary feet. In controversy it is so easy to make personal 
victory the chief aim rather than the triumph of truth. Even the 
faintest suggestion of anything like a selfish purpose in the preacher 
will tend to make the inquirer suspicious of his teaching. And 
the result of heated controversy is more often the arousing of 
slumbering antagonism than the gaining of the opponent. (I have 
sometimes wondered whether the religious debates of the ’thirties 
in this country and the anti-Catholic riots of the same and the 
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succeeding decade do not stand to one another in the relationship 
of cause and effect.) Controversy partakes too much of the nature 
of a fight, and men are generally disposed to bestow the palm 
of victory on him that displays the readiest wit. What brawn and 
agility are in a bodily fray, that a quick tongue or a facile pen 
is in a mental clash. Men capitulate before them much more 
readily than before the assault of solid reason. And there will 
always be found those, whose tongue, like Belial’s, drops manna 
and can “make the worse appear the better reason.” 

“We must overcome them (i.e., those outside the Church),” says 
Cardinal Newman in his usual terse way, “not so much by refut- 
ing them, as by preaching the truth. As we are told to overcome 
evil with good, so must we overcome falsehood with truth; and 
as in baptism the curse of Adam is removed by the incoming of 
divine grace, so in like manner the reign of heresy is put to 
flight, not by merely attacking it, but by the manifestation of the 
pure Gospel instead. Let us be far more bent on preaching our 
own doctrine than on refuting another’s.” Very similar to these 
are the words of St. Francis de Sales: “I have always main- 
tained that he who preaches with love, preaches sufficiently against 
heresy, without introducing one word of controversy. . . . I have 
observed that earnest sermons on matters of practical holiness are 
so many live coals cast among Protestants; they listen, are edified, 
and become more accessible to doctrinal teaching.” 

Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson warns us against another method 
that defeats its own purpose — misrepresenting our opponents. 
“Really,” says he, “nothing is to be gained from drawing carica- 
tures of one’s opponents.” And St. Peter Canisius, the Apostle 
of Germany, in writing to a Catholic controversialist, William 
Linder, condemns a similar fault. This writer had stooped to the 
puerile tactics, common enough in his day, of punning on the names 
of the heretics he attacked. “We shall not heal the sick,” writes 
Canisius, “by such remedies. On the contrary, we shall render the 
sickness more incurable. One should defend the truth with charity, 
with gravity, soberly, so that our modesty shall be known to all 
men; so that, if possible, we shall obtain a testimony of esteem 
even from those who do not think as we do.” Abuse, therefore, 
is to be returned by enlightenment; narrowmindedness by an all- 
embracing charity. 
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Our very best controversialists are not above committing such 
faults as are here condemned. They seem sometimes to forget the 
demands of charity in their zeal to refute those who are not of 
the household of the Faith, How much reason is there not con- 
sequently for men of ordinary endowments to be on their guard! 
It is comparatively easy to be witty at another’s expense, and 
much easier to be clever than to be wise. But the controversialist, 
like the preacher, must not seek his own glory; his one motive 
must be the salvation of his hearers or readers. Never should he 
sacrifice truth on the altar of his own vanity; never must he 
wound the feelings of others for the sake of a paradox or bon mot. 

What has been said of preaching to non-Catholics applies with 
equal force to the private instruction of those outside the Church. As 
a general rule, it is sufficient simply to expound the teachings of the 
Church without attempting to refute Protestant heresies. I have yet 
to meet a non-Catholic who was not visibly impressed with the 
beauty and truth of Catholic doctrine. On the other hand, there 
are few who do not bridle and bristle the moment a controversial 
note is sounded. It would seem advisable, therefore, to steer clear 
of controversy except when it is obtruded by the catechumen him- 
self in the form of an objection. And this occurs only very seldom, 
since the vast majority of Protestants today have only the vaguest 
notions of what their Church professes to teach. 

Bearing these things in mind, let the priest go forward con- 
fidently for the conquest of souls. Let him give the non-Catholics 
of his parish frequent occasion to hear a lucid exposition of Catho- 
lic doctrine. Let him preach the Word of God “in season and out 
of season”; let him be prodigal of the good seed of the Gospel, 
humbly trusting God to supply the rain and sunshine of His grace 
to make that seed yield good fruit in due time. Let him instill 
into the hearts of his own people the missionary spirit, so that 
each in his own little sphere of influence may do what in him lies 
to make the Catholic Church better known and loved. Let priest 
and people act as though the conversion of their non-Catholic 
brethren depended solely on their own efforts, and pray as though 
all depended on God—and, God willing, there shall not be wanting 
to them a rich harvest of souls against the Day of Judgment. 











TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


V. The Inner Self in the Psalms 


At school, I think I felt faintly shocked at Ps. cxlvi. 10. “He 
taketh no pleasure,” we sang, “in the strength of a horse, neither 
rejoiceth He in any man’s legs.” (Cavalry and infantry are no 
decisive use, is its real meaning.) Well, even if horse-racing 
seemed rather a distant affair, the hundred yards and the half-mile 
were proximate, and one was distinctly supposed to admire anyone 
whose legs enabled him to set up a record, and to talk about such 
persons endlessly—and, grotesque though it may seem, I really 
believe that this verse in the Psalms assisted the general idea that 
Religion was indifferent to ordinary life, and in fact rather dis- 
approved of it. Religion was the universal snub. 

The horse and the man reappeared, rather less contemptuously, 
in Ps. xxxii. 16, 17. Neither king nor hero are saved by their 
great armies; and “the horse is deceptive for rescue’’: it is not his 
great strength that saves. And Psalm xix. 8 exclaims: “These 
put their trust in chariots, and these in horses: but we call on the 
Name of the Lord.” 

I think that the Hebrew was both impressed by chariots and 
horses, and rather easily struck by their relative failure in war. 
I cannot but believe that Israel in Egypt had been profoundly 
moved imaginatively by the chariots and horses of the ruling people, 
simply because no one, who possessed neither, could fail to be 
so; and because even now, when you think of Egyptian wall- 
paintings, magnificent chariots and horses are one of the first 
things that rise up in your memory. But then, during the Exodus, 
chariots and horses had come terribly to grief in the heavy slime 
of the Red Sea; and in Palestine itself, it was only when Israel 
chose to come down to fight in the plains, that they were any 
good. But even when the Israelites were making a certain number 
of chariots for themselves, and even had special “cities” for them, 
I think that the superb stanzas and refrain of the Song of Moses 
continued to influence their entire poetic imagination; the prophets 
constantly denounced those who put their trust in any such thing; 
but, by emphasizing the fact that the Lord would destroy chariots, 
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they emphasized also their feeling that chariots were certainly 
things that needed to be destroyed divinely, if at all. And, on the 
whole, they used the picture of “chariot” with a feeling of satis- 
faction only when they had transferred it to the sky, where God 
has the clouds for His chariot (Ps. ciii. 3), and drives furiously 
upon the whirlwind (Jer., iv. 13). 

Hence, when we notice (as in the last paper we recalled that 
we do) a continual swinging to and fro between the Psalmist’s 
moods, we can be safe in saying that he swings continually back 
to his real self, away from a temporary lower one, and never 
settles down into the latter. Yet, that real self is real, not by 
virtue of human nature, not even Israel’s nature—on the contrary, 
Israel was by temperament as pagan as anyone else; but, because 
of God’s vocation and unceasing presence, because of His blessings 
and His punishments (which were meant to be the same thing), 
Israel keeps returning to its “vocational” self, which is its real self, 
just as the Christian’s real self has come to be his supernaturalized 
self. 

The Book of Psalms never dreams of disguising the fact of 
Israel’s perversities and “backslidings’”; and when critics heap up 
instances of the barbaric or idolatrous tendencies of the allegedly 
“holy” people, we recall that “holy” means primarily “elect” or 
“separate,” and then that the inspired writers have done exactly 
the same thing long before the critics. Of course, you have purely 
triumphant hymns about Israel’s history, like Psalm cxxxv, though 
it too assigns all Israel’s triumphs to God; and Psalm cxxxiv is 
not much more than another version of the same. 


9? 


But look at the two Psalms civ, cv! “Remember! Recollect the 
Lord and all His promises—and how He kept them, and how we 
did not!” The former half of this doctrine is expressed in Ps. 
civ; both parts in the so similar Psalm which follows. We have 
sinned exactly as our ancestors did; we have worked unrighteous- 
ness, we have done evil (verse 6). The Psalmist proceeds to the 
really astonishing assertion that the People did not “heed” the 
miracles that God worked for them in Egypt and during the 
Exodus: apparently, this means that they did not attend to them 
so as to see the point of them, for presumably they were aware 
of the series of disasters that provided an occasion for their escape, 
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but did not see them sub specie Divine Providentie. One has to 
be almost exaggeratedly on one’s guard against reading modern 
moods or “psychology” into any ancient literature; but it must 
be a permanent fact that human nature can live in the midst of 
miracles and not “appreciate” them. Even now, after all these 
centuries of Christian training, it is possible for us to “see God’s 
hand” in events or not to see it. It is, on the one hand, possible 
to be a pseudo-mystic, as those people are who, whenever they 
feel devout and have a good idea, announce that “Our Lord said 
to me... .” It is possible to see in every coincidence an omen. 
But it is very much easier to disregard God’s guidance altogether. 
And it is tragically easy to recognize it, proclaim it, and then forget 
all about it. The providential event relapses into the general per- 
spective of the past, especially when some new uncomfortable 
thing occurs. 

That is what the Israelites (far, far vaguer than we about 
“God,” His unity, spirituality, goodness) did. When the pursuing 
Egyptian forces were defeated by the mud and the water, the 
Israelites gasped—trealized they were free from their enslavement, 
praised God, and “quickly went and forgot what He had done.” 
They could not “wait” for the working-out of His plan for them. 
On the glaring pebbles and under the furious reverberation of heat 
from the rock-cliffs in front of them, they wailed for the lush 
vegetation of the Delta—the onions, leeks and garlic: “Hast thou 
brought us out that we should perish in this wilderness?” They 
would have been glad enough to stay among the idols and the 
garden, had they but not been slaves! They revolted again and 
again: if they had to acknowledge the One God, Yahweh, let 
them at least have Him in visible form as the Egyptians had had 
their gods. They threw their stolen ornaments into the melting- 
pot, and “there came out this Bull,” said Aaron, almost imbecile 
with terror of his overwhelming brother, Moses. In verses 32, 33, 
you would gather (especially if you compare them with the Book 
of Numbers, xi), even Moses was “embittered,” spoke savagely; 
was angry, you would say, with God; failed in faith. Anyway, 
he could not keep them from sharing in the sacrifices of the pagans 
whom they encountered (the Moabite god; verse 28); from his 
high rock upon Mount Nebo, he could see the whole of the 
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promised land from which they shrank in terror and loathed the 
thought of (24; and Numbers, xiii, etc.), that tilted Land whose 
snowy Lebanon you can actually see from the southernmost end, 
but he never entered it. 


And when the Israelites did get into the promised land, they 
fused with the pagan cults they found there. They joined in 
infant-sacrifice, and, if so, we may be sure that they refrained 
from no other form of pagan worship they found there. Their 
“adulteries” were not merely that “wantoning away from God” 
that all idolatry is, and as which, to the end, it was described 
as being; but they succumbed to the whole nature-worship of such 
lands, and their ritual prostitutions. The Lord, says verse 40, 
loathed His inheritance. Yet, He did not forsake them. 


As for Psalm Ixxv, its definite refrain is: “Et apposuerunt 
adhuc peccare ei” (17, 32, 40 sqq., 56). They kept relapsing. 
But God’s mind was always towards the future, and it is hardly 
too much to say that one of the great specialities of Hebrew re- 
ligious history is that its eye was always towards the future, and 
not back towards a mythical golden age such as pagans nearly 
always invented. God, says the Psalmist (verse 5, 6), established 
His Law in Israel so that future generations should appreciate 
it, and not be like their ancestors, a wandering, disobedient, un- 
stable, disloyal race! They forgot what He had done for them: 
they sinned all over again, they sneeringly doubted God, they 
neither believed nor hoped in Him. He gave them the manna, 
and this strange desert-gum was insipid to them and sickened 
them. “This manna!’ They demanded meat; the south-east wind 
blew quails, as it still does, from Cyprus, and they gorged them- 
selves so disgustingly that “it came out at their nostrils.” Well, 
He punished them, and they returned and remembered; they 
fawned on Him with flattering words—mentiti sunt is a terse 
expression for flattering a man. They kept turning aside, and God, 
for His part, kept recollecting that after all man is but a breath 
that goes and never comes back. How be too hard on him? Men 
were like an ill-made bow that cheats the archer: God could not 
send His human arrows straight. And even within the Land, they 
“tempted” Him—tried to see how far He would go with His 
mercy (that is a good human statement, if you like). They in- 
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furiated Him with their idolatrous altars; made Him jealous with 
their co-gods: again and again, even there, He chastized and al- 
most annihilated them. Yet after all, after all—He saved them 
and shepherded them. 


This is not a history of the Hebrew People, nor even of the 
Psalter. So it is no part of my wish to suggest when such Psalms 
as these were written. It is perverse to assert that either all or 
that “pauca dumtaxat”—a mere poor minimum—of the Psalms 
descend from David. But it is quite justifiable to look at the 
Psalter (or any mass of literature) as a whole; and that is exactly 
the way in which one gets the chance of discerning tendencies 
of thought, continuous flows of feeling. Hence, whether or no 
these Psalms that I have quoted were written before or after, 
for example, the Exile, does not matter. That was always the 
way, more or less, in which the Israelite felt about himself. At 
the back of the whole affair was not a murderous violence but the 
guidance of God, against which human nature, Israelite included, 
was always sinning. This went on throughout Jewish history, and 
unless we are to take Ezekiel’s visions as purely symbolical (and 
why should we?) we must suppose that hideous idolatries even 
then went on within the Temple itself. It was only towards the 
end that Israel had become thoroughly purged of all but its moral 
vices, and moral misconceptions even then discolored the true 
notion of the Messiah, even in the minds of the Apostles—nay, 
speaking reverently, it was from these that the Devil chose his 
material for the Temptation of Our Lord. 

We can then, on the one hand, say that the Scriptures them- 
selves take every atom of wind out of the sails of their critics; 
and, on the other, that we should do ourselves a very great dis- 
service were we to disregard the very gradual progress of God’s 
revelation, and of the acceptance of that revelation, among the 
Holy People. The Psalms display this in a very consoling way. 

From the very ancient Psalm iii onwards, study the references 
to “sleep”! There is the sleep that the Psalmist can freely take, 
because he trusts in God (iii. 6; and iv. 9: “In peace will I lay 
myself down and forthwith sleep”). Then there is the terrible 
stupor that falls on God’s enemies: “They slept their sleep! No 
haughty hero could find any of his strength. At Thy rebuke, O 
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God of Jacob, horse and horseman went numb into sleep” (Ps. 
Ixxv, 6, 7). Psalm xv, 2 cries out, in the Latin, that God has “no 
need of my good things’”—I can contribute nothing! And in the 
Hebrew we read, that I have nothing that can exceed God, rival 
and outrun Him. Hence, since God, who does not need him, is 
yet good to him, both his mind and flesh can take trustful rest 
(verse 9). 

But in this article I have not wanted to stress more than the 
trust in God which essentially underlay the national Hebrew atti- 
tude of “pride” or complacency. Now, if the Israelite was essen- 
tially right in regard to his nation—and no one denies that he 
was, if anything, pessimist in regard of the world at large—it 
will have been still easier for him to be right in regard of his 
individual conscience, and it is of that of which I hope to write 
next. The point always is that, as we saw in the previous paper, 
he was a mixture (who isn’t?), and that his mixedness reflects 
itself in what, under inspiration, he wrote. But in this mixture, 
one element is more essential, more characteristic, than the others, 
and it is in terms of that that we must interpret all the rest; and 
it is in that sense that we can wholeheartedly and happily recite 
the Psalms. 
































PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stanistaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Causes of Beatification and Canonization 


The veneration of the Saints in the early centuries of the Church 
was controlled by the bishop of the diocese. At first the cult of 
the martyrs was confined to the place where they had died for the 
Faith. The Blessed Virgin Mary and the Holy Apostles were, of 
course, an exception to this rule. The martyrs for the Faith were 
honored as Saints from the earliest times of the Church, but there 
are several instances in which holy men who had not shed their 
blood for the Faith were honored as Saints—for instance, St. 
Martin of Tours, St. Hilarion, and the holy hermits, St. Paul and 
St. Anthony. Canonization by solemn proclamation of the Su- 
preme Head of the Church was done for the first time by Pope 
John XV in a Synod at Rome in 993, when he canonized St. 
Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg. Pope Alexander III, in the yea 
1171, forbade ecclesiastical cult to be given to any person without 
the approval of the Holy See. Finally, Pope Urban VIII, in the 
year 1634, absolutely reserved to the Holy See the bestowing 
of ecclesiastical cult on any of the deceased servants of God and 
he introduced the distinction between the limited approval of such 
veneration (called “beatification” ), and the full approval and com- 
mand to honor the person as a Saint of God in the whole Church 
(the so-called “canonization”). Most of the rules and regulations 
for the processes of beatification and canonization which we have 
in the present Code of Canon Law were formulated by direction 
of Pope Urban VIII, although some details have been added and 
some former ones modified. We shall give the rules of the Code 
with brief explanations. 


Beatification and Canonization Reserved to the Holy See 

Causes of beatification of servants of God and the canonization 
of the beatified are reserved exclusively to the judgment of the 
Holy See. In accordance with Canon 253, the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites alone is competent in these cases. The local Ordinaries 
by their own right can do those things only which are explicitly 
committed to them in the following Canons (Canon 1999). 

These causes can proceed in two ways, namely, either by the 
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ordinary way of non-cult, or by the extraordinary way of the ex- 
ceptional case or cult. If the cause proceeds in the ordinary way, 
it must be proved before the discussion on the virtues of a servant 
of God that no public cult was given to him, or, if given by an 
abuse, was stopped. If the cause proceeds in the extraordinary 
way, one endeavors to prove that a servant of God is in possession 
of public and ecclesiastical cult (Canon 2000). 

The ordinary way of procedure takes place in those cases in 
which no public ecclesiastical cult has been given to a servant of 
God, and it is necessary to prove that no such cult has been given 
or that, in case popular devotion by the people had led to some 
acts of veneration which had the appearance of public ecclesiastical 
worship, the bishop has stopped such demonstrations. The extra- 
ordinary way of beatification supposes that a person has been 
honored as a saint by spontaneous action of the people from the 
very time of his death, and that such cult continued uninterrupt- 
edly for a long time, and that now the approval of the Church 
is sought for the public veneration. At the present time it will be 
difficult to establish ecclesiastical cult by spontaneous action of the 
people, because ever since 1631 the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has forbidden the bishops to allow the public veneration of de- 
ceased persons. Before there was such a prohibition, public vener- 
ation could be permitted and approved of by the bishops. 

The causes of martyrs, whether conducted in the ordinary or 
the extraordinary way, must not be presented jointly, but each 
' cause must proceed separately, unless the martyrs suffered in the 
same persecution and in the same place. The entire process and 
all discussions which are prescribed in these cases from the intro- 
duction of the cause to its termination shall deal with each martyr 
individually (Canon 2001). 

In the Canons which follow, the term “Ordinaries’’ does not 
include the vicar-general, unless he has a special mandate (Canon 
2002). 

The local Ordinary is the only one authorized to start the pre- 
liminary beatification process, called the Processus ordinarius. He 
need not in person conduct the canonical trial, for he may by spe- 
cial mandate delegate his vicar-general to take his place in the 
procedure. A prohibition of March 12, 1631, forbids all ecclesi- 
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astics and religious to presume to start the beatification procedure 
without authorization from the local Ordinary. No information 
concerning the sanctity or miracles of a deceased person, nor extra- 
judicial testimony, nor petitions for beatification may be sought. 
If people report some miracle or divine favor, the recter or su- 
perior of the church may accept a statement from the persons who 
claim that such favors were granted to them at the intercession 
of a dead person, oblige them to secrecy concerning the affair, 
and forward such statements to the bishop of the place, with the 
express declaration that the statements do not in any way form 
part of the proofs required in the beatification process, even if 
ever so many years elapse between the present presentation of 
the statements and the future cause of beatification. 


Concerning Some of the Persons Taking Part in the Processes 
of Beatification and Canonization 


The Actor and Postulator—Any individual member, or any 
legitimate body of the faithful, has the right to petition that 
a cause be taken up by the competent tribunal. If the petition 
is admitted by the legitimate and competent authority of the 
Church, the petitioner thereby obtains the right to promote the 
cause legitimately and conduct it to the end. The local Ordinary 
can either ex officio or upon request draw up the cause of beatifica- 
tion (Canon 2003). 

The actor (petitioner) may act either in person or through a 
proxy legitimately appointed for the purpose; women may act 
only through a proxy. The person who conducts the case in the 
competent court is called the postulator. Whether he acts in his 
own name or in the name of another, the postulator must be a 
priest, secular or religious, who has a fixed residence in the city 
of Rome (Canon 2004). 

The Codex pro Postulatoribus (by the Postulator General of the 
Friars Minor) says that the postulator is the same as the actor. 
The Code distinguishes between the two, and correctly so because 
the actor is the person who—or the community, diocese or parish 
which—first petitions that the local Ordinary begin the canonical 
process of beatification of a person whose eminent virtues, or 
whose reputation for sanctity and miracles, or whose repute of 
martyrdom justifies the institution of the procedure of beatifica- 
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tion. The actor appoints the postulator by the so-called mandatum 
procurationis ; the postulator must be a priest and resident at Rome. 
For Religious Orders and Congregations a priest of their com- 


munity residing at Rome may be appointed as postulator general 
to act in all beatification and canonization cases of the men of 
the respective religious organization. 

There may be only one postulator in each case. Nobody except 
the postulator has the right to appoint by legitimate mandate sub- 
stitutes, who are called vice-postulators (Canon 2005). 

The one postulator, however, may exercise that office in more 
than one case pending at the time, as is done by the postulators 
general of religious organizations. The postulator has the exclu- 
sive right to appoint his representatives, who with the title of 
vice-postulator conduct the case for the postulator in the various 
dioceses. While there can be only one postulator in each case, 
there is no limit to the number of vice-postulators whom the 
postulator may appoint to conduct the procedure in various places. 
In the same diocese and in the same acts in court two vice-postu- 
lators cannot be admitted, as seems certain from the whole out- 
line of the beatification process in the Code, but the postulator 
has the right to nominate several vice-postulators who can act in 
unison and divide the work between themselves. While there is 
nothing expressly stated in the law about two or more vice-postu- 
lators acting in the same court at different sessions or acts, such 
a possibility seems not to be excluded. 


Formal Appointment and Confirmation of Postulator 
The postulator as well as the vice-postulators, if they act in the 
case by mandate of another, must exhibit their mandate to the 
court before they are allowed to exercise their office. The man- 
date of the postulator must be drawn up in accordance with Canon 
1659, and it is not considered legitimate unless it has been accepted 
by the Sacred Congregation and been entered in its acts. The 
mandate of the vice-postulators must be inspected and accepted 
by the court in which they exercise their office (Canon 2006). 
The general procedure supposes a postulator who is appointed 
by the persons interested in bringing about the beatification. It is 
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possible that the same person may be the actor and postulator, 
but the Code builds its procedure on the presence of a postulator 
who acts in the name of some other person or organization. The 
mandate comes from that person or organization to the priest 
resident of Rome who is requested to act as postulator, and the 
postulator presents his mandate to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites for approval and entry on its records. Then only the postu- 
lator is ready to act in the matter of beatification. 


Functions of the Postulator 

The postulator has the following duties: 

(1) to conduct the cause before the competent judges; 

(2) to make the necessary expenditures. However, money col- 
lected from the faithful for the expenses of the cause must be 
administered in accordance with the instructions of the Apostolic 
See; 

(3) to give to the court the names of the witnesses and the docu- 
ments ; 

(4) to draw up and submit to the promotor fidei the points on 
which the witnesses in the processes are to be interrogated (Canon 
2007). 

The mandate of the postulator who acts in the name of another 
expires for the same reasons as the mandate of other proxies ex- 
pires in law (Canon 2008). 

The duties here pointed out for the postulator devolve on the 
vice-postulator whenever the postulator has by his mandate ap- 
pointed him to take charge of the beatification proceedings at 
which the postulator himself is not present, as is the case fre- 
quently with the initial process—the processus ordinarius conducted 
in some diocese distant from Rome. The postulator draws up 
statements concerning the life, character and death of the servant 
of God and concerning other points which are to be established 
by witnesses. This list of points, called articuli, is forwarded to 
the vice-postulator together with the mandate of the postulator, 
and on this list of points the promotor fidei bases his interrogatories 
which are to be put before the witnesses in that part of the process 
which deals with the life, character, death, report of miracles, etc. 
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The Cardinal Relator, Promoters of the Faith and 
Sub-Promoters 


In the causes which are tried by the Sacred Congregation, one 
of the Cardinals of the Congregation shall be designated by the 
Supreme Pontiff to act as relator or ponens. His office demands 
that he devote special attention to the cause, and report in the 
plenary or ordinary meeting of the Sacred Congregation all things 
which seem to favor or prejudice the cause (Canon 2009). 

The promoter of the faith must take part in every proceeding, 
and he must always be summoned in accordance with the precept 
of Canon 1587. The promoter of the faith in the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites has the title of General Promoter of the Faith, 
and the Assessor of the same Sacred Congregation who assists 
him has the title of General Sub-Promoter of the Faith (Canon 
2010). 


Outside the Sacred Congregation, a promoter of the faith may 
be appointed either for all causes or for a particular one only. 
The General Promoter of the Faith and the General Sub-Promoter 
are chosen by the Supreme Pontiff. Promoters of the faith in the 
diocesan courts are nominated by the General Promoter of the 
Faith, if they are to act in an Apostolic process, and have then 
the title of sub-promoters; if they act in the proceedings which 
the local Ordinaries may institute of their own right, they shall 
be appointed by the Ordinaries before they issue the decree spoken 
of in Canon 2043 (Canon 2011). 

The promoter of the faith shall draw up plain, purely historical 
interrogatories, which shall be framed, not to elicit a certain answer 
from the witness, but in such a manner that the truth may be 
ascertained regarding the points proposed by the postulator; these 
interrogatories are to be submitted to the judges under obligation 
of secrecy. The promoter must, moreover, insist that witnesses 
be summoned ex officio (1.e., besides those presented by the postu- 
lator), and he must make proper objections. The judge also can 
ex officio call witnesses who were not asked for or are even ob- 
jected to by the promoter, but he must inform the promoter of 
his action (Canon 2012). 

The rules of Canons 2009-2012, just quoted, have reference to 
the duties of officials in cases which have advanced far enough 
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to be tried by the Sacred Congregation of Rites; only a few 
details of these Canons have to do with the initial beatification 
process instituted in the diocese where the servant of God died 
or where miracles have taken place. The promoter of the faith, 
whether at Rome or in the diocesan initial process (Processus 
ordinarius auctoritate episcopi institutus), has the special obliga- 
tion to see that all acts are done in legal form, and that all rea- 
sonable doubts and objections to anything that is to go into the 
acts of the case are brought out and discussed. He drafts the 
questions to be put to the witnesses, suggests other questions to 
the judge in the course of the examination of witnesses, and does 
all in his power to establish the truth of the articles or proposi- 
tions of the postulator or to prove that they cannot be sufficiently 
established as facts. The judges have, of course, the same obliga- 
tion to see that all things are said and done according to the truth, 
and for this reason the head of the judges in the tribunal has 
authority to call on his own initiative other witnesses besides those 
presented by the postulator and those so-called ex officio witnesses 
summoned by the promoter of the faith. 


Notary, Chancellor and Attorneys 

In all processes, whether conducted by the Apostolic See or by 
the local Ordinary in his own right, a notary or actuary must be 
present. The notary in the Sacred Congregation must be one of 
the Prothonotaries de numero participantium (Canon 2013). 

Religious cannot validly exercise the office of a notary, except 
in case of necessity, and in the causes of their own organization 
they are always excluded (Canon 2014). 

In processes conducted by the local Ordinary outside the City of 
Rome, the notary of the Curia may discharge the office of notary. 
In the City of Rome the Prothonotary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion exercises the office of notary, and in his absence the notary 
of the Vicariate of the City (Canon 2015). 

An assistant may be assigned to the notary (the so-called notarius 
adiunctus). This assistant helps in comparing copies with the 
original acts and transcripts with the autographic documents pre- 
served in libraries, archives, etc. (Canon 2016). 

The assistant notary and the Chancellor of the Sacred Congre- 
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gation must be priests of unblemished character and above all re- 
proach; the chancellor should also be a Doctor of Canon Law 
(Canon 2017). 

The attorneys and proxies in the causes of beatification and 
canonization conducted by the Sacred Congregation must have 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Canon Law and at least the 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology, and they must have made an ap- 
prenticeship with some one of the attorneys of the Same Sacred 
Congregation or with the General Sub-Promoter of the Faith; 
the attorneys must in addition have the legitimate title of attorney 
of the Roman Rota (Canon 2018). 


In the diocesan process (the processus ordinarius), the chan- 
cellor of the diocese enters into the case in the beginning of the 
procedure when the beatification tribunal is first organized. The 
bishop of the diocese has full authority to create another priest as 
notary to the beatification tribunal, and this notary must be present 
at all meetings of the tribunal, keep an exact account of everything 
done in the various meetings, and draw up whatever notices and 
acts the presiding judge directs him to write. The details of his 
work are discussed later on in the procedure of beatification. 


Proofs to Be Secured in These Processes. I. Proofs in General. 

In these causes the proofs must be altogether complete, and 
none are to be adimitted except those which are established by 
means of witnesses or documents (Canon 2019). 

To prove that cult was never offered to a servant of God, at 
least four witnesses are necessary. 

To prove the reputation for virtues, martyrdom and miracles, 
eight witnesses at least are required, who may be singular in the 
sense that each one testifies to different facts or circumstances but 
all of such a nature that from the combined testimony the reputa- 
tion for virtue, martyrdom and miracles is proved. Besides, at 
least two witnesses must be summoned e+ officio (i.e., besides those 
presented by the postulator or vice-postulator). 

To prove virtues or martyrdom, eyewitnesses and corroborating 
witnesses must be had; historical material can at most strengthen 
the evidence. 

If in the Apostolic process there are witnesses who testify as to 
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what they heard from eyewitnesses and in the informative process 
there are eyewitnesses, all these can be combined in the line of 
proof. If, however, there are eyewitnesses in the informative 
process and in the Apostolic process there are only witnesses who 
testify what they heard from others whose knowledge was from 
hearsay only, their testimony has only a more or less corroborative 
force, as may be determined by the discretion of the judges. In 
such a case the process can proceed to the discussion of the 
miracles only if from the combined testimony of all witnesses 
such proof is derived as to convince a prudent man who is judging 
a grave affair. 

In ancient causes proceeding by the way of non-cult in which 
there are no eyewitnesses or witnesses who obtained their knowl- 
edge from eyewitnesses, and in causes which proceed by the 
way of the exceptional case (i.e., cult of the servant of God from 
time immemorial), the virtues and martyrdom can be proved by 
hearsay witnesses and from public reputation which constitutes 
an unbroken tradition from hearsay and by contemporary docu- 
ments or monuments recognized as authentic. Finally, miracles 
must always be proved by eyewitnesses and corroborating wit- 


nesses (Canon 2020). 


When a beatification case is begun according to the rule of the 
Code within thirty years from the death of the person, it will be 
possible to get eyewitnesses to the life and character of the person 
and the circumstances of his death. Wherefore, the Code of Canon 
Law requires eyewitnesses in the first process which is instituted 
by authority of the bishop of the place of death or of the place 
where miracles are said to have been worked at the intercession 
of the servant of God. When the ordinary or informative process, 
as it is called, goes to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, it may 
stay there for a number of years before it is taken up by the 
Sacred Congregation, and some more years may elapse before the 
decision is rendered that the Apostolic process is to be begun. 
Then, the bishops who conducted the first process about the life 
and character of the servant of God and his holy death or 
martyrdom, as the case may be, are delegated by the Holy See 
to institute the Apostolic process, but by this time most if not all 
of the eyewitnesses may have died. In that case the next best 
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witnesses are those who can testify as to what they heard from 
eyewitnesses, and their statements together with the former testi- 
mony of eyewitnesses will make one complete line of evidence. 
Testimony which repeats what one has heard from other hearsay 
witnesses has, of course, less value as being removed from the 
eyewitnesses. Some value may be attributed to it by the court if 
the circumstances of the case warrant it. 

Immemorial cult is proved by authentic memorials which ante- 
date by one hundred years or came into existence in the century 
prior to the Constitution of Pope Urban VIII, promulgated in the 
year 1634, provided they relate facts which happened at least one 
hundred years previously, and are supported by an uninterrupted 
tradition of the people (Canon 2021). 

A cult of very long standing (longissimi temporis) claimed to 
have been permitted by the Apostolic See is proved by coeval docu- 
ments (Canon 2022). 
























DE CATECHIZANDIS PARVULIS 


By F. H. Drinkwater 


V. Alternatives to Class-Teaching 


In the last but one of these rather desultory articles, I was sav- 
ing that Our Lord treats people as individual persons, and that we 
should learn from Him that it is worth while to go after even one 
soul. Sometimes we priests have the feeling that it is rather a waste 
of time talking when there are only a few to talk to. In a way that 
is true when the few listeners are elderly in years with their minds 
well set. Our words won’t make any difference in their lives except 
to encourage or console them a little now, and that is something 
of course. But with the young it is otherwise. They are still grow- 
ing; our teaching through God’s grace may make all the difference, 
and we ought not to feel it as a waste of time, however few of 
them there are to listen. What is more, unlike the elderly, they 
will bring others with them. 

Look at the endless trouble Our Lord took with those twelve 
young men of His. Only twelve, with all the millions of mankind 
waiting. It was not wasted, though it often seemed so. They were 
young, and yet He wanted to make them younger still. “Unless 
ye become as little children,” He said to them and to us. We give 
all sorts of explanations of that saying. He means us to be obedient 
like little children, we say; but they mostly aren’t particularly 
obedient. Or humble like little children—but little children are 
notoriously self-centered. Or He means us to have faith like little 
children, who believe anything that anybody tells them. But would 
that really be a virtue in grown-up people? 

No, Our Lord did not use words as carelessly as that. What 
He loved in children was what we all love in children—the April- 
like freshness and promise of them, the fact that they are still 
growing. We see in them infinite possibilities—God, undiscouraged, 
having another try, all the wonders of hope. That saying—dare 
we paraphrase it? “Unless you can become young-minded again, 
be born over again and become young and receptive once more, 
with all your ideas back in the melting-pot as they were in infancy, 
you will not be able to know what God’s will is, much less carry 
it out in your life.” Docility, if you like, in the best sense. Open- 
mindedness, readiness to learn. 
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Well, we are wandering. The point is that, because children 
are still growing, it is worth while taking trouble about their in- 
struction even if there are only a few. For the consolation of 
pastors in small parishes let us add that it may easily happen that 
we do far better work with a few than if we had large numbers 
to instruct. With a few, somehow, it is easier to take advantage 
of the casual opportunities as they crop up. The casual piece of 
information imparted just when curiosity happens to be awakened, 
the casual suggestion that comes just when the will is ready to 
seize on it, the timely story told in answer to some question, 
the word or two of comment on passing circumstances as they 
arise—all this opportunity-seizing is of the very essence of educa- 
tion, and all this is much easier with a small group of children 
than with a large class. 

In Red Russia there is a law that nobody is allowed to give 
religious instruction to more than five children together. That is 
rather shortsighted perhaps on the part of the Moscow atheists. 
It is pretty certain that religious instruction to five children at a 
time will be far more effective than that given to fifty at a time. 
Moscow’s psychology is (fortunately, no doubt) not very close 
to reality, and I can’t understand those Catholics who get panic- 
stricken about the dangers of Communism in the West. The re- 
ligious revival in Russia when it comes will be something worth 
seeing, and we ought to live to see it. 

It is not everybody who can make a success of instructing a large 
class. Whether it is catechetical teaching (1.¢., a conversation kept 
up between teacher and class) or just a talk, it calls for a particular 
complex of qualities, mental and physical, which some have and 
some have not. My own particular disability is that I have never 
got into the way of “thinking on my feet,” and tend to become 
tongue-tied as soon as everybody turns towards me to listen. In 
sermons it doesn’t matter because you can learn the stuff by heart 
more or less, or even look at notes; but neither of these can be 
recommended for ordinary class-room purposes (except, I think, 
that stories should be fully prepared, even the actual wording some- 
times). 

Some people also find that they can’t “keep discipline” in a large 
class, and this is an important point, because, if you are always 
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nagging and threatening, you can’t be on friendly relations with 
the children, and then your work will be ruined at its very source. 
A sense of duty would creep in. A sense of duty is a fine thing 
as regards ourselves, but it is fatal if we let it come into our 
dealings with other people. Broadly speaking, it is no use trying 
to teach religion except to our own friends—if you know what 
I mean! 

And what about the effect of class lessons on the children them- 
themselves? You take fifty or sixty empty bottles of various 
shapes and sizes, set them up in rows, and fill them with milk by 
throwing it over them with a pail. That is the class-lesson. Some 
bottles, having wider mouths, will get more milk than others; a 
skillful thrower may get some milk into all the bottles, but none 
of them will get really filled, and most of the milk—and most of 
the efforts of throwing it—will be wasted. 

With many school subjects it doesn’t matter too much, as they 
are of no importance in themselves. But religion is different. We 
don’t teach religion for its mind-training value, but for its imme- 
diate and urgent importance in life. Therefore, it must get right 
home to the individual child somehow, else our teaching has not 
succeeded. 

Numbers are not everything, and class-teaching is not the only 
way. There is a priest of my acquaintance who sometimes has to 
instruct a few children who know nothing about their religion. 
They have been transferred from a non-Catholic school, or some- 
thing of that sort. They are (say) three or four children, and 
his way of instructing consists roughly of walking about the church 
with them and explaining things and showing them how to do 
everything. I don’t mean they do much actual walking about; 
most of the time they will be sitting down somewhere while he 
tells them about this or that. Still, that seems to be the general 
idea—peripatetic; and also purposeful, with the children looking 
forward to making their first confession and Communion at some 
early date. He hasn’t yet evolved a settled order of topics (he 
says), and is not sure that he wants to. Naturally, the first in- 
struction deals with genuflecting, and the Real Presence, and the 
signs of It, and what to say to Our Lord in the Tabernacle. Next 
time they may go along to the Sacred Heart statue, and the Heart 
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itself and the nail-prints, etc., serve as texts for narrating various 
incidents of the kind that will arouse love for Our Lord, and 
teach facts such as the Resurrection. Another time to Our Lady’s 
statue, and there they will learn amongst other things the Hail 
Mary. Another visit will be to the Font—description of their own 
baptism, and the why and wherefore of it. Holy Water and Sign 
of the Cross, the Stations, and the big Mission Cross, and the 
short act of contrition to be learned and repeatedly practised— 
all these will receive appropriate attention on subsequent visits. 
Altar and sacristy are explained in their relation to the Last Supper 
and Mass. He shows the children what to do in the confessional 
by going in and doing it himself, while they hold the door open and 
then do the same themselves. And so on. I think he spends 
one or two occasions in going all through Our Lord’s life with 
the help of postcard-size bible pictures. He gives them a Simple 
Prayer Book, and shows them the way to use it. After about a 
dozen or more instructions on these lines he reckons they are ready 
to begin coming along to the Sacraments; the sooner they begin 
to do things, he says, the more they will learn about them as they 
go along. I suppose he gives them some further instruction later 
on, perhaps something more systematic—I don’t know; he seems 
to have the idea that knowledge will keep on growing of itself 
somehow, if it has been planted under favorable circumstances. 

Well, it sounds a natural and friendly and practical way of 
teaching—just showing three or four children at a time how to 
do things, and why. Whatever was said and done under such con- 
ditions would probably have its full effect. Ten minutes of such 
teaching might easily get right home to some children better than 
months of class lessons. 











OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, THE DICTIONARY 
By Pau E. Campse t, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A current encyclopedia makes bold to say that a dictionary de- 
fining from 100,000 to 500,000 words is a necessity in every house- 
hold. It is true that no one who desires to progress mentally can 
dispense entirely with the services of such a volume. If we place 
the range of words as high as that of the encyclopedia article, 
we rule out all but a few of the abridged dictionaries. The “College 
Standard Dictionary” contains 140,000 words, and is, to the best 
of our knowledge, the only abridgment presenting over 100,000 
words and phrases. 

There is no doubt that every household should provide its mem- 
bers with a comprehensive lexicon. “Webster’s Collegiate Diction- 
ary,” embracing about 97,000 words and phrases, provides adequate 
assistance in most of the contingencies that demand consultation 
of a dictionary. There seems to be a tendency on the part of many 
well-educated adults to assume that it is rarely necessary to call in 
the help of this valuable ally. Perhaps the self-complacency that sug- 
gests this neglect will be upset by a reading of the two initial para- 
graphs of a recent brochure giving a rather humorous story of an 
Indian and his wife. The story is entitled “A Curious Couple,” 
and the two paragraphs are as follows: 


“Under the azure crouched an indisputable Indian. His forehead 
was bedizened with herbage, and he wore a scarlet belt about his 
abdomen. Though his conduct was exemplary and decorous, he 
lived in extraordinary squalor. 

“Though, like a patriot, familiar with the tribal legends his par- 
ents had taught him, he knew little beyond legendary lore, and was 
ignorant of our national literature, and of the process of 
telegraphy.” 


From the sample given do you think that you could attempt the 
oral reading of the story without consulting your dictionary? You 
may perhaps find, if you check carefully, that you mispronounced 
a greater number of the words in this short excerpt than you 
thought probable. The extreme care exercised by radio announcers 
in the preparation of the material they present to the public has 
accentuated the word-consciousness of the general public. Stories 
are told of leading announcers who surround themselves with all 
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the reputable authorities on the use and the pronunciation of the 
500,000 words and phrases they may be called upon to employ. It 
is distressing to those who know better to hear the common mis- 
pronunciation perpetrated by speakers who should know better. In 
a recent presidential address to the members of a learned society 
the reading of a splendid paper was marred by four mispronuncia- 
tions that could have been eliminated by consulting a high school 
dictionary. 

The dictionary habit will be a valuable asset to the pupil in school 
and throughout life. In the opinion of Doctor Suzzallo, training 
children to a competent and ready use of the dictionary and fixing 
the habit of consulting it, is one of the main duties that the school 
can perform for the student. Authorities differ somewhat regard- 
ing the first point of contact of the elementary school child with the 
dictionary. Some advocate preparatory training for its use in the 
second semester of the first grade. If the ideal of this training is 
nothing higher than an acquaintance with the letters of the alpha- 
bet, in sequence and out of sequence, we may concede that this goal 
is easily attainable and usually achieved. Of late years methods 
of teaching reading have not stressed the teaching of the alphabet 
as heretofore. On the other hand, some modern methods call for 
the teaching of the more important diacritical marks in first grade 
reading. In the second and third grades the pupil’s command of 
the alphabet becomes automatic, and he is made familiar with the 
simpler problems of syllabication, accent and the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of words. As he nears the end of the third grade and 
gains a mastery of the mechanics of reading, he finds it easy to 
comprehend simple definitions presented by the teacher; he can 
grasp the relationship of synonyms and antonyms of a given word. 

When the pupil reaches the fourth grade, he is ready for a 
formal introduction to the dictionary. A recent presentation of an 
enterprising publisher gives us a series of three exercise books, 
“Adventures in Dictionary Land,” designed for use in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. The problems and exercises presented are 
of increasing difficulty as the series progresses. The series strives 
to make the first formal contact of the pupil a pleasant one, to make 


him use and enjoy the dictionary. The pupil learns gradually to 
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expand a conception of alphabetical order into a conception of dic- 
tionary order, an order used in filing directories and all books of 
reference. He masters the technique of locating words quickly in 
his school dictionary, notes that his friend gives him correct and 
accurate information on the spelling, the pronunciation and the 
meaning of words. He learns that words are tools and that the 
dictionary is his tool chest. He discriminates among the many 
meanings that his elementary dictionary may present of a given 
word. He enlarges upon his understanding of accent and syllabi- 
cation. He learns to use the key-line and the phonetic respelling 
to determine pronunciations, and forms the habit of consulting his 
dictionary regarding the use of capitals and formation of plurals. 

Perhaps this modern series demands too much of the fourth 
grade pupil. “The Classroom Teacher” is more moderate. In its 
prescription for fourth grade dictionary work it prescribes little 
more than a thorough knowledge of alphabetical arrangement and 
the use of this knowledge in locating words in the dictionary. This 
manual of teachers reserves the recognition of syllables and accents, 
the teaching of diacritical marks and the key-line, for the fifth 
grade. The habit of using the dictionary is emphasized as an indis- 
pensable part of the pupil’s language training. In the sixth grade 
pupils should acquire considerable facility in using the dictionary. 
By the end of this grade the dictionary habit should be well in- 
grained and lead the pupil to consult his authority in all questions 
of spelling or syllabication. In the sixth grade pupils my begin 
to use the large dictionary, and are ready for an explanation of the 
order and arrangement of material in the unabridged. I: allowed 
to browse a little in the larger book, they may find in it much infor- 
mation not contained in their own dictionary. It is best to use the 
smaller book exclusively for definitions; the many complicated 
definitions in the unabridged are beyond the comprehension of the 
children of this grade. In the study of definitions they must be able 
to distinguish the parts of speech. It is best to begin with words 
used as one part of speech only and having but one meaning. Later, 
words with two, three, four or more meanings may be introduced. 
Consultation of the dictionary need not be restricted to the formal 
lesson in language. The teacher of geography, history, arithmetic 
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and other subjects may well insist that the dictionary be called into 
service for the solution of every doubt regarding the exact meaning 
of a word in the textbook. When every word in the assignment 
becomes meaningful, the pupil masters his work easily. 

We have presupposed an ideal situation, that every pupil at the 
beginning of the fourth or fifth grade is supplied with a copy of a 
dictionary of the right size and kind and is given systematic exer- 
cises in its use. There are many schools in which this ideal situa- 
tion does not obtain. Perhaps the pupil has no dictionary at all. 
Perhaps the book that has come by chance into his hands lacks 
many of the requisites of a good dictionary. Commercial pub- 
lishers flood the market with claptrap dictionaries. If the book 
chosen for use in the school is an abridgment of one of the ac- 
cepted dictionaries, the best results can be obtained. Where possi- 
ble, all pupils should have copies of the same dictionary. 

What are the requisites of a good dictionary? Since we are 
dealing with a living language, we may say in the first place that 
our dictionary should be a copy of the latest edition, recording 
accepted usage of the present. We have indicated that it should 
be based upon a standard authority, an approved unabridged dic- 
tionary. We regret that we do not have in English any authority 
equal to the French Academy. The four accepted English dic- 
tionaries, of which we have spoken previously, differ one from 
another in their systems of diacritical marking, in their evaluation 
of various accepted spellings and pronunciations, and in many other 
essential points. We must accommodate ourselves to these condi- 
tions until modern publishers agree on a uniform edition. In the 
matter of vocabulary the standard modern dictionaries are almost 
ideal. The school dictionaries that are based on the unabridged 
are usually a series gradually increasing in size from about 25,000 
words and phrases to 100,000 or more. This arrangement limits 
the contents of the dictionary to the vocabulary of words in reput- 
able use that the pupil is likely to meet in his reading or have occa- 
sion to employ during his progress through school. If a word is 
slang, colloquial or vulgar, the proper symbol indicates this fact. 

Our dictionary should devote adequate space to the proper defin- 
ing of every word presented. Many common words have a variety 
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of different meanings that demand careful distinction. Not only 
should these definitions be included but they should be sharply sepa- 
rated. Some device must be employed to keep distinct each defini- 
tion or group of definitions. It is particularly in the explanation of 
idioms and idiomatic expressions that the inferior dictionary fails. 
It is perhaps impossible to include all idioms in the smaller school 
dictionaries, but proper attention should be given to those likely to 
occur within the reading range of elementary students. We have 
seen that many books on particular phases of English undertake to 
quarrel with idiomatic expressions because they will not parse, 
because they do not conform to standards of formal written dis- 
course, or because they defy analysis. These purists object to 
idiom because it is idiom. “The idiomatic principle,” remarks Pro- 
fessor Earle, “is not seen in full force so long as we can reconcile 
the idiom with grammatical rules.” The idiom is precisely a form 
of expression which, through long-continued use, has gained a pre- 
scriptive right to take precedence over the rules of formal grammar. 
In the words of Dr. Flaherty, this precedence enables an idiom 
to carry over into the living present something of the picturesque- 
ness of times long since passed. Our dictionary must not counte- 
nance the fussy attacks of purists. It is the duty of the lexico- 
grapher to define with great clearness the idiomatic words and 
phrases in common use. 

Our dictionary must distinguish words with the same spelling 
but unrelated in origin. The elementary dictionary may not give 
the etymologies of the word, but the several entries of a word will 
emphasize that it has many different roots. The common word 
bank has three distinct derivations—one from Middle English, an- 
other probably from French, and a third from French or Italian. 
The various accepted spellings of a word need careful distinction. 
Our dictionary should indicate the preferred spelling, and give the 
definition or definitions only in connection with that spelling. Under 
the other recognized spelling reference is made to the preferred 
form. An example in point is the word esthetic: esthetic is the 
preferred spelling, but the form esthetic is also recognized. The 
definition will follow only the first entry. The use of a proper 
symbol in that place indicates that there is another accepted spelling. 
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The modern standard dictionaries indicate clearly the pronuncia- 
tion of words. The accent is carried in the vocabulary entry. In 
the phonetic respelling the proper diacritical marks are employed 
and the accent is repeated. In the case of derivatives not agreeing 
with the original entry words in accent or vowel value, the pro- 
nunciation of the derivative is shown in full. Where a word has 
two accepted pronunciations, the preferred one is given first; if one 
of the pronunciations is peculiarly English, a proper symbol indi- 
cates this fact. The good dictionary excels in accurate definition. 
The good definition is simple, clear, concise, complete; it is supple- 
mented with synonyms and antonyms when necessary to bring out 
the meaning; it is illustrated by sentences or phrases that bring the 
meaning of the word into bold relief. Pictures frequently help 
when the word is the name of a concrete object. Obviously the 
picture is not necessary with common objects such as plank, chair; 
but a particular species of chair, as a Windsor chair, may be illus- 
trated to good effect. The scale of the picture to the actual size of 
the object should be indicated. In defining derivatives the original 
vocabulary entry may be used in the definition. The full definition 
of the original word will easily supply an explanation of the deriva- 
tive. This use of the original word in the definition of a derivative 
saves a great amount of space, and is more exact, more concise, 
and less confusing. 

Our dictionary will give the various definitions of any given word 
in historical order. This emphasizes changes in usage and gives a 
comprehensive picture of the etymology of the word. It is presup- 
posed that the various meanings of a given word are illustrated by 
examples of their use. The exact meaning of words is frequently 
brought out by a comparison with synonyms. It is one of the chief 
functions of a dictionary to show the nice distinctions in meaning 
between words which are nearly alike in sense. A good presenta- 
tion of synonyms will enable the user of the dictionary to make use 
of the word with the exact shade of meaning that he intends to 
convey. It is almost as important that our dictionary emphasize 
opposite meanings. This serves to make clear the exact meaning 
of many words, particularly where the word has many meanings. 
A case in point is the word active: active, in one meaning, is op- 
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posed to passive, in another it is opposed to quiescent, dormant, or 
extinct; in a third meaning it is opposed to dull, sluggish, lazy, 
inert; in a fourth meaning, to speculative or theoretical; and in a 
fifth meaning it is opposed to sedentary or tranquil. 

Our dictionary must indicate inflected forms if they are in any 
way irregular. We consult the dictionary for plurals of nouns and 
pronouns, principal parts of verbs, cases of pronouns, and the 
comparative and superlative forms of adjectives. The user of the 
dictionary must, of course, have a thorough understanding of the 
symbols and abbreviations used in describing the vocabulary words 
and phrases. In the case of verbs it is very necessary to distinguish 
additional meanings that are taken on in connection with certain 
prepositions. It is not incorrect to say that these modified meanings 
of verbs come under the head of idioms. Thus, we use the expres- 
sion confer upon in the sense of give to, but confer with has the 
meaning of talk to. No definite rules can be given to guide one in 
making the traditional combinations of nouns and verbs with pre- 
positions. The student can cultivate a sense for the niceties of 
diction, but this will not be an infallible guide. The only safe rule 
is: “Consult your dictionary.” We do not wish to be numbered 
among the purists who object, for example, to the phrase under the 
circumstances, because forsooth, in the word circumstances, circum 
means “around,” “round about,” and therefore things that stand 
round us cannot be over us. Etymology and abstract reasoning do 
not settle questions of usage. In this case the Oxford Dictionary 
records correct usage: “Mere situation is expressed by in the cir- 
cumstances, action affected is performed under the circumstances.” 

Our dictionary will show clearly the division of every word into 
its syllables. The common device is the long, heavy hyphen be- 
tween the parts of compound words, and the short, light hyphen 
between all other syllables whose separation is not indicated by the 
accent. Syllabication is more difficult than the cursory student sup- 
poses. Lexicographers have no more difficult problem with which 
to deal than the separation of words into their syllables. A mere 
reading of the rules for syllabication will puzzle the average reader. 
Try it. Here is a sample: “When two or more consonants which 
may be used together to begin a syllable, come between two sounded 
vowels, all may be joined to the following vowel when the preced- 
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ing vowel is long and accented, or is capable of ending an unac- 
cented syllable, or when the following vowel is an accented vowel. 
But one of these consonants may be joined to the preceding vowel 
when this vowel is short, or when the consonants are st, str, or sp, 
especially if the preceding or following syllable is under an accent.”’ 

Yet we know that in dividing a word at the end of a line, we must 
make the separation between syllables, not elsewhere. Only the 
advanced student can settle all the difficulties of syllabication, but 
the mere tyro can settle them in Gordian-knot fashion by the sim- 
ple expedient of consulting the dictionary. Correct word-division 
never violates syllabic division. We must, of course, never divide 
a prefix: thus an-tecedent is incorrect, either ante-cedent or anteced- 
ent is correct. In the use of the hyphen we meet with similar 
difficulty, but it is an easy matter to solve all difficulties by con- 
sulting the dictionary ; when standard dictionaries differ, it indicates 
that usage is still unsettled. The compound word or the hyphen- 
ated word may have a different meaning from that of the two words 
used separately, as we see readily in greenhouse and green house. 

Nearly every one who writes English experiences difficulty in 
determining proper capitalization, but this difficulty vanishes on con- 
sulting the dictionary. Adjectives derived from proper names are 
sometimes capitalized, sometimes not; the dictionary is the only 
safe guide. The proper use of words and phrases from foreign 
languages frequently puzzles the writer of English. When a for- 
eign expression wins an assured place in the English language, we 
discard the italics that indicate foreign origin. We need to know 
the status of these words and phrases to determine also the pronun- 
ciation and the formation of their plurals. The dictionary is an 
ever ready court of appeal. 

We have considered the essential qualities of a good dictionary. 
The publisher of today usually deems it wise to add dictionaries of 
geographical and biographical names, vocabularies of rhymes and 
common English Christian names, rules for spelling and punctua- 
tion, signs used in writing and printing and various other appen- 
dixes that do not come within the province of strict lexiocography. 
These add to the interest of a valuable volume, but the dictionary 
itself is a field in which the English student may forever browse and 
find pleasure in the browsing. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Some Civil Marriages Cannot Be Validated in the Church 


Question: Two baptized non-Catholics got married and were divorced 
two years later. The divorced man married a Catholic young woman, the 
marriage taking place before a justice of the peace. Now the Catholic 
party desires to have her marriage recognized by the Church so that she 
may be permitted to receive the Sacraments. She has a good influence over 
her partner and he is willing to become a Catholic. Can that marriage be 
validated in the Church? Pastor. 

Answer: If the two non-Catholics were validly baptized, married 
and lived in marriage, God’s law binds them for life, and neither 
State nor Church can break the bond. The marriage of two Chris- 
tians is a Sacrament by the law of Christ, and once that union has 
been perfected by actual living in marriage, the Church as the 
authorized interpreter of Christ’s law teaches that there is no possi- 
bility of severing the bond of that marriage so long as both parties 
are living, for only death can break the bond. The unfortunate 
Catholic who marries a divorced man whose marriage bond to the 
first wife is of the nature described above, is in a sad state of life, 
cut off from the Sacraments of the Church by her own disrespect of 
the law of Christ. Many times the priest is confronted with such 
cases. Some people will not consult the priest before taking the 
fatal step, but come to him after they have got themselves into 
inextricable difficulties. They know that they are doing wrong, but 
hope against hope that somehow they will later on get straightened 
out with the Church. As far as one can figure out, there is no way 
of preventing such cases, for every priest warns and warns people 
in the Sunday and other instructions against keeping company with 
divorced persons, and the very sense and feeling of a Catholic 
should repel him from so doing. Yet, in spite of all, nearly every 
priest who has been working for some time in the care of souls 
meets with cases of this kind. 

Can nothing be done in this case? Is there no possibility of vali- 
dating the marriage in the Church? Naturally the priest wants to 
save the Catholic who is cut off from the Sacraments and is in 
danger of losing the Faith. No matter how provoked one may feel 
over the insult that such Catholics have given to their Church, one 
would like to extricate them from their terrible plight if there is a 
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possibility of doing so. It may, therefore, be worth while to invest- 
tigate the baptism of the two non-Catholics. If it can be proved 
that the baptism of at least one of them was invalid, the marriage 
was not a Sacrament and the Supreme Head of the Church can 
dissolve the natural bond of the first marriage in favor of the con- 
vert to the Catholic Church. 

Suppose that after investigation the invalidity of both baptisms 
is established, then there is the Pauline Privilege which can be ap- 
plied by the Ordinary to validate the second marriage. If, how- 
ever, both baptisms remain doubtfully valid, what then? The mar- 
riage in that case is doubtfully a sacramental marriage, and because 
of this fact some canonists say that the Holy See cannot give a 
dispensation from the bond of that marriage, and they also assert 
that the application of the Pauline Privilege is not possible in the 
case. There is a decision of the Holy Office, December 18, 1872 
(Gasparri, “Fontes,” IV. n. 1024), which declared that the Pauline 
Privilege could not be applied in the case of two doubtfully bap- 
tized non-Catholics, one of whom becomes a convert to the Catho- 
lic Church. Hilling discusses the question in the Archiv fiir katho- 
lisches Kirchenrecht (1927, p. 183), and comes to the conclusion 
that Canon 1127 of the Code of Canon Law is sufficiently general 
to include the marriage of two doubtfully baptized non-Catholics, 
one of whom becomes a Catholic. However, many canonists are of 
the opinion that the marriage of two doubtfully baptized non-Catho- 
lics cannot be dissolved in favor of one of them who becomes a 
Catholic, and up to the present time there is no declaration of the 
Holy See on the point. Probably no Ordinary would care to apply 
the Pauline Privilege in the case, but it would not be improper to 
refer the case to the Holy See and ask for a solution. 




































Marriage Invalidated by Impediment of Age of State Constitution, 
and Witnessed by Priest Deceived by the Young People 


Question: What can be done concerning a marriage in which both young 
people were under legal age to marry without the consent of the parents, 
and who succeeded in deceiving both the registrar of marriage licenses and 
the priest concerning their age? Soon after the marriage by the priest, the 
parents of the girl heard of the marriage and applied to the civil court for 
annulment, which was granted. The difficulty is increased by the fact that, 
after the rupture caused by the parents, there is no chance to reunite the 
young people after they become of legal age. To make matters worse, they 
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were both of the canonical age for marriage. Is there a possibility of 
having the marriage annulled by the Church? SACERDOS. 
Answer: We doubt whether anything can be done in so far as 
the Church is concerned. If the boy was sixteen and the girl four- 
teen years of age (cfr. Canon 1607, §1), the marriage was valid in 
Canon Law, for the Church does not admit that the consent of the 
parents is essential provided the children have the minimum age re- 
quired by Canon Law. Neither does the fact that the young people 
deceived the priest concerning their age make the marriage invalid. 
The Church, however, does not wish the priest to ignore the civil 
law and get into difficulties, as long as it is possible to keep the 
law without endangering the welfare of souls. In fact, Canon 
1067, §2, commands the pastor to endeavor to stop young people 
from marrying before the age customary in the respective country. 
Again, Canon 1034 prescribes that the pastor shall gravely admonish 
minors not to contract marriage without the knowledge or against 
the reasonable objections of their parents ; if the young people never- 
theless insist on getting married, the pastor is not to witness their 
marriage without first consulting his Ordinary. The deception of the 
pastor concerning the age should have been detected if proper inves- 
tigation, as prescribed by Canon Law, had been made. Proof of their 
age should have been insisted upon, and the ordinary way of doing 
this is by getting the baptismal record, or if no record can be found, 
proof from reliable people that the parties were baptized and that 
their age is at least approximately that fixed by the testimony. Now 
it is too late to do anything in the case, for if these young people 
have lived in marriage, it seems impossible for the Church to do 
anything further. If right after the ceremony of the marriage the 
parents separated the young people so that it could be proved that 
they did not live in marriage after the ceremony, the Church could 
grant a dispensation from the bond of matrimonium ratum non 


consummatum. 


Some Seminary Difficulties 


Question: The position of a prefect of seminarians seems to have prob- 
lems which keep the prefect guessing as to the attitude he should assume 
towards the students. If one is kind and has the very best opinion of the 
young men, one is liable to meet with disappointment. Not all will respond 
wholeheartedly and with a spirit of sacrifice, being prompt in the morning 
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for prayers and Mass, and the slightest attack of cold and other indisposition 
will be used by some as an excuse to stay away from the morning exercises 
and even from classes. The lagging and indifferent disposition of some of 
the students is apt to make a prefect hard and unbending in his insistence 
that all shall share equally the burden of the daily routine. I wonder what 
is the best attitude to assume. PREFECT. 
Answer: Kindness with firmness is undoubtedly best. While 
there are, as a rule, in every large group of young men some who 
will take advantage of any pretext to escape the burden of the 
daily routine, it would not be fair for a prefect to assume that all 
were of such a disposition, for that is not so. Most candidates 
have a genuine vocation to the priesthood, and strive to make them- 
selves worthy of the divine calling and marvellous privilege; others, 
of course, either never had a vocation or have lost it through their 
indifference and lack of appreciation for the grace they had re- 
ceived. There are, perhaps, some who should not be in the seminary 
because of physical inabilities, when their constant ailments, real 
or imaginary, require innumerable exemptions from the daily 
routine to the detriment of general discipline. Besides, if when 
ordained and stationed in a parish they were to be well one day 
and ill the next, it would be impossible for them to fill their office. 
Just as people ‘n the ordinary walks of life who depend on their 
position for a living cannot afford to stay away from their work 
for every slight indisposition, neither can the priest neglect his 
work for every little ailment ; otherwise the pastor would not know 
what to do with such an assistant. Evidently, if a seminarian is 
not in good health and constantly needs exceptions to be made in 
his favor, he has no vocation for the life whose burdens he is not 
able to bear. There are others in the seminary who do not take 
their seminary training and its routine seriously, and deliberatelv 
fake illness and indisposition any time they want a longer sleep or 
to get a day’s or a few days’ rest from class work. It may take 
some time to discover those thus disposed, but when they are dis- 
covered they should not be permitted to stay in the seminary, 
because they surely have no vocation to the priesthood. If young 
men twenty years old or over are not men of principle, after all 
the religious training they have received, while many a young man 
in the world has to bear the full burdens of life at an age even 
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younger than that of many seminarians, we should not suffer them 
to stay in the seminary; they are there under false pretenses. 


Insincere Promises and Validity of Dispensation from 
Impediment of Disparity of Cult 


Question: Your Review has taken the stand that insincerity of the 
promises made by the parties before they can get a dispensation from 
mixed religion or from disparity of cult invalidates the dispensation. Since 
this point is of importance in dispensations from the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult, because that dispensation is necessary not only for the 
licitness of the marriage but for its very validity, the priest should know 
whether the dispensation is rendered invalid for that cause. The reason to 
doubt what was said in your Review is the fact that the Jus Pontificium 
(XIII, p. 210) has a long dissertation on the subject, and comes to the 
conclusion that insincerity of the promises does not invalidate the dispen- 
sation, that consequently the dispensation from the diriment impediment of 
disparity of cult is valid, and therefore the marriage could not be declared 
null and void because of such insincerity of the promises. SACERDOS. 

Answer: We have read and studied the article in the Jus Pon- 
tificium referred to by our correspondent, and we find no reason 
to abandon the position we have taken concerning the invalidity 
of the dispensation when it is proved that the promises were not 
sincerely made. The argument of the Jus Pontifictum that the 
Church can abolish the diriment impediment of disparity of cult, 
leaving untouched the divine law prohibiting marriage when there 
is danger to the faith of the Catholic party and the children, does 
not prove anything in the case. If the Church is deceived by a 
faked promise, she surely does not wish to grant the dispensation. 

To show that the Church intends to remove the diriment im- 
pediment even if in some instances the promises were not sincere, 
the Jus Pontificium tries to prove that intention of the Church 
from the formula of dispensation used by the Holy Office; because 
the form does indeed demand of the Ordinary to make sure that 
the promises have been given in writing, but it does not order him 
to inquire whether they are sincerely given. Evidently no argument 
can be drawn from the formula, for we do not expect to find in 
the formula an explicit injunction to the bishop to see that the 


promises are sincerely made. It is understood that they are, when 
one requests a dispensation from the impediment. It suffices that 
the Church demands promises of a nature to give moral certainty 
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that what is promised will be done. If one can prove that the 
promises were made merely to deceive and get the dispensation, 
one would not call that a promise, and the fact that the one before 
whom such promises are made does not at the time know of the 
deceit cannot change the nature of the act. 

Another argument for the validity of a dispensation granted on 
insincere promises is taken from an answer of the Holy Office 
(August 1, 1759), in a case where the unbaptized party refused 
afterwards to live up to the promises. The Holy Office answered 
that he is to be compelled by means of the law to abide by the 
promises; otherwise the parties are to be separated. The conclusion 
drawn from this is that the Holy Office did not order an investiga- 
tion to ascertain whether the unbaptized had made faked promises. 
We do not expect the Holy Office to raise the question when the 
Ordinary who proposed the case did not raise it. 

Finally, it is argued that, so long as the promises were made in 
legal form and seemed to give a reasonable foundation for belief 
that the promises would be kept, the Church not only can and 
usually does but is at times bound to give the dispensation. The 
main argument seems to be based on the fact that the question of 
insincerity or faking of the promises is something intangible, some- 
thing which the ecclesiastical superior cannot ascertain, and that 
he has to go by appearances. If all things appear proper concerning 
the promises, he has a right to give the dispensation, and nobody 
may question the validity of his action. That argument looks good 
on its face. Nobody questions the right of the ecclesiastical super- 
ior to grant the dispensation, and nobody will blame him for having 
granted it when all things seemed satisfactory. The question, how- 
ever, is whether the Holy See and the bishop acting as delegate of 
the Holy See intend to give the dispensation when deceived by in- 
sincere promises. In fact, it does not seem morally right to have 
the will and intention to grant the dispensation even though the 
promises are faked. 

As far as we can see from the Jus Pontificium, the only reason 
why it holds that the Church does and must give the dispensation 
absolutely when all things concerning the promises look right, is 
that the Church cannot in her external dealings with her subjects 
judge what their internal mind or intention is, but she takes their 
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words and actions for what they stand in ordinary human inter- 
course. There is need here of an important distinction. The Church 
cannot see or judge the internal mind or intention of persons, if 
there are no outward indications of it. That is correct, and all 
agree thereon. However, the Church can and must pay attention 
to the facts if it can be proved by unmistakable words or actions 
of the parties that they made insincere promises—promises that 
were merely a deception. Nobody claims that the superior could 
not be deceived. 

Besides, it is not true that the Church, when in ignorance of the 
true facts she grants a dispensation or permits an exception from 
the law, intends to grant it absolutely without regard to the truth 
of the petition. The laws of the Code on Rescripts, and on con- 
cealing the truth or stating a falsehood, show clearly that, when the 
ecclesiastical superior is deceived, the favor cannot be enjoyed 
by the one who obtained it through deceit. Though the Church 
could not at the time know the mind of the person and granted 
the favor asked for, she does annul the grant because of deception. 
There is difficulty in proving deceit, but the same difficulty occurs 
in proving lack of consent in marriage; and yet there are many 
instances in which the Church has declared marriage invalid for 


lack of consent. 
STANISLAUS Woyrwobp, O. F. M., LL.B. 

















COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The First Precept of the Church 


Rev. Editors: 

Since our loving Master and Saviour commissioned His Apostles to 
“Go teach all nations,” it seems to be His desire that money considera- 
tions are to be left in the background; for He Himself gave His all, 
even life, for love of the souls whom He has entrusted to us. 

In the different Gospel writers I observe the following: “Heal the 
sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils: freely you have 
received, freely give. Do not possess gold, nor silver, nor money in your 
purses ... for the workman is worthy of his meat” (Matt., x. 8, 9). 


“And He commanded them that they should take nothing for the way, 
but a staff only: no scrip, no bread, nor money in their purse” (Mark, 
vi.8). “And He sent them to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal 
the sick. And He said to them: ‘Take nothing for your journey ; neither 
staff, nor scrip, nor bread, nor money, neither have two coats’” (Luke, 
ix. 3). 

Although it is reasonable and just for the laity to support the Church 
according to their means, may it not be probable that millions of Catho- 
lics have not had a decent living since 1929 because of the depression? 
Yet, what allowance is made, or what welcome is given to down-and-out 
Catholics to fulfill the First Precept, if they are confronted at the en- 
trance of the church with ushers holding out baskets for offerings— 
to many who have not a cent? Is it not probable that many are drifting 
from the Church since 1929, because we have made little if any allow- 
ance for depressed conditions? The same principle seems prevalent 
for marriages, funerals, and baptisms. 


If we sift conditions to the bottom, may it not be surmised that 
many Orders or Congregations of men and women are also burdening 
the people rather excessively? Might not a little more serious study of 
“economic principles” help to prevent us from encountering ere long 
the situation prevalent today in Spain, Mexico, or Russia? He who 
feeds the birds of the air, though they gather not into barns, and orna- 
ments the flowers more beautifully than Solomon in all his glory, fore- 
saw these dangers and abuses, and probably that is why He tells us 
through no less than three Gospel writers in four places: “Freely you 
have received, freely give.” 


Fraternally in the Sacred Heart, 


SAcERDOS. (M. J. C.) 














CASUS MORALIS 
Canonical Penalties for Abortion 
By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Lirt.D. 


Case.—Claudia, being pregnant as a result of fornication, yields to the 
entreaties of Claudius, the accomplice, to have an abortion performed, 
Claudius promising to pay the $200 expenses. Dr. A performs the opera- 
tion. He is assisted by Nurse B and receives surgical and medical supplies 
from Druggist C, both of whom understand what is being done. Claudia 
lives with her father, but he interposes no objection when he hears of the 
intended operation. Her brother learns of the affair after the operation, 
and he justifies Claudia’s conduct and receives her as if on a visit into his 
home until she has recovered. 

Solution—Question 1.—What penalties and inhabilities are in- 
curred by those guilty of abortion’ 

There are three consequences of this crime in the Code: (a) ex- 
communication late sententie reserved to the Ordinary is pro- 
nounced by Canon 2350, §1, against all who procure abortion; (b) 
deposition (ferende sententi@) is declared by the same Canon 
against clerics; (c) irregularity ex delicto is decreed by Canon 985, 
n. 4, against those who procure abortion, and all codperators. 


Question 2.—Who are the persons included under the names, 
“procurers” and “codperators” ? 

(1) The procurers of abortion are all those who directly intend 
and effectively produce, either morally or physically, the removal 
of anon-viable fetus. For according to Canons 2231 and 2209, §§ 
1-3, the same penalty applies to the several partakers in a crime 
when all of them are equally guilty by reason of common conspir- 
acy, complicity, or the relationship between them of principal and 
major accessory. Hence many authorities hold that the procurers 
are the following: 

(a) the principals, that is, those persons in whose name the 
crime is done, whether they be the moral authors, by commanding 
(mandantes) an act which would not otherwise be done, or the 
physical causes, by perpetrating the crime itself. The principal 
may be one person acting alone or several acting together by com- 


* References.—Arregui, “Summarium Theologie Moralis,” nn. 938, 878; Ayrin- 
hac, “Penal Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law,” nn. 20 sqq., 304, 305; 


Cocchi, “Comm. in Cod. Juris Canonici, VIII, nn. 7-8, 198-200; Pruemmer, 
“Manuale Theol. Moralis,” II, nn. 142-145; Sabetti-Barrett, “Comp. Theol. 
Moralis,” n. 998; Sebastiani, “Summarium Theol. Moralis,” n. 235; Woywod, “A 
ye D ecaaaaaaat on the Code of Canon Law,” I, n. 938, II, nn. 2040-2045, 
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mon consent. As regards the principals, the only dissenting view 
from the opinion here followed concerns the mandans; for some 
authorities, relying on the fact that the clause, “per se vel per alios” 
(so frequently employed elsewhere in the Canons), is here omitted, 
conclude that the mandans is not to be regarded as a principal or a 
procurer (see Ayrinhac, op. cit., p. 288). 

(b) The major accessories are, not those in whose name the crime 
is committed, but those who have such a share in it as to be really 
its cause. They are all those who positively and before the fact 
concur with the principals by giving necessary physical or moral 
cooperation without which the deed could not or would not be 
committed. Physical coOperators here are the perpetrators (that 
is, the persons who as agents for others perform the operation or 
other act that brings on the abortion) and their assistants, who give 
necessary services, provide necessary means, or remove obstacles 
that would hinder what is done. Moral codperators are those who 
by influencing the will of others through advice, recommendation, 
request, instruction, promises, fear, etc., secure consent to the abor- 
tion and its accomplishment. The interpretation which places these 
chief coOperators among the procurers of abortion is not accepted 
by all canonists. Some except the performer and his assistants, 
because the Decree of Sixtus V seems to draw a line of distinction 
between the procurer, in whose name the crime is committed, and 
the agent, by whom the crime is done for another. Some also except 
the adviser on the ground that he is only a remote cause, whereas 
a procurer is one who causes directly (see Pruemmer, II, p. 131; 
Sebastian, n. 235; Ayrinhac, p. 288). 

(2) The coéperators are all those who in any way give assist- 
ance, whether as major or as minor accessories. By minor acces- 
sories are meant those whose cooperation is not important enough 
to make: them real causes upon which the crime depends. They are 
the following: 

(a) those who before the act give positive assistance which is 
not essential but helpful for the crime’s commission, such as drug- 
gists, nurses, advisors, without whom the crime would be done 
anyway, but not so easily. These are, strictly speaking, coOperators ; 
the two classes that follow are only improperly called codperators 
(Woywod, p. 187, p. 532; Cocchi, VIII, p, 28); 
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(b) those who before the act give negative assistance, by their 
failure to protest, or speak or act as they are in justice bound to do 
by reason of their office or position in reference to the persons 
concerned ; 

(c) those who after the fact participate in its fruits or show 
favor, approval or protection to the guilty. 


Question 3.—Does the mother incur the penalty of excommunica- 
tion if she procures abortion? 

Yes, there is no longer any doubt about this, since Canon 2350, 
§ 1, expressly mentions the mother as included in the censure. She 
falls under the excommunication, therefore, if she desires the end 
and uses the means, by inducing abortion herself or by effectively 
giving her consent to it. 


Question 4.—Do all the persons in the present case incur the 
penalties and irregularity ? 

(a) The excommunication is incurred by Claudia, since she is 
the principal in whose name and by whose authority the crime is 
committed ; and by Claudius, since he is a major accessory, without 
whose encouragement and pecuniary assistance the abortion would 
not have taken place. If, however, “procurer” is to be understood 
exclusively of those who directly cause abortion, as some hold, it 
seems that Claudius escapes the censure. The doctor, nurse and 
druggist act only by request, and for this reason, as we saw, some 
canonists would excuse them; though if their assistance was indis- 
pensable (which would happen more easily in the doctor’s case) 
the common opinion seems to regard them as procurers of abor- 
tion. Claudia’s father and brother do not fall under the excom- 
munication. 

(b) The irregularity is incurred by the doctor and the druggist, 
because, even though they be not procurers, they are at least strictly 
cooperators in abortion; but not by Claudia’s father and brother, 
because their assistance is only in a wide sense coOperation, and is 
such as did not result in irregularity in the former law (Woywod, 
I, p. 532). The irregularity, then, extends to more persons than 
the excommunication, since it includes not only those who procure 


abortion, but all strict codperators as well. 














ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
Announcement by the Holy Father of Two Canonizations 


In the semi-public Consistory held at the Vatican on November 
10, 1933, the Holy Father announced to the assembled Cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops and other prelates who have the right to vote, 
that all things were ready for the canonization of Blessed Mary 
Bernard Soubirous, Sister of the Institute of Nevers of Christian 
Instruction and Charity, and of Blessed Joan Antida Thouret, 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity. After a brief address, the 
Holy Father requested the vote of the consistory, and having re- 
ceived a favorable vote, he announced that the solemn ceremonies 
of canonization for Blessed Joan Antida were to take place on 
November 14, and those for Blessed Mary Bernard on December 8 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 481). 


Concerning the Use of the Rosary and of the Crucifix Blessed 
With the Indulgences of the Way of the Cross 

It was represented to the Holy See that frequently the people 
would have occasion to gain the indulgences of the Holy Rosary 
and those of the Way of the Cross, if it were not necessary to hold 
in their hands the rosary beads or the crucifix while reciting the 
prayers. The Holy See grants that the indulgences may be gained 
without actually holding the beads or the crucifix in hand, provided 
the persons carry them on their person in any manner whenever for 
reason of manual labor or for any other reasonable cause they 
cannot hold them in their hands (Sacred Penitentiary, November 
9, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXV, 502). 


Pontifical Appointments 

The following have been made Assistants to the Pontifical 
Throne: their Excellencies, Most Rev. Robert William Spence, 
Archbishop of Adelaide; Paul Rhode, Bishop of Green Bay; John 
Joseph McCort, Bishop of Altoona; Hugh Singleton, Bishop of 
Shrewsbury. 

The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Thomas M. Conroy and Charles 
Thiele, Diocese of Fort Wayne; Thomas F. Egan and Daniel 
Byrnes, Archdiocese of Chicago; William Henry Flynn, Diocese 
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of Hartford; Hugh McMenamin, Matthew Smith and William 
O’Ryan, Diocese of Denver; Marinus Priori, Diocese of India- 
napolis; Charles Dubois Wood, Diocese of Charleston; Emil Vin- 
cent and Zachary Letendre, Diocese of Sherbrooke; John Boylan 
and Vitus Stoll, Diocese of Des Moines; John Augustine Ryan, 
Archdiocese of St. Paul; Charles F. Goeckel and Walter A. Gor- 
man, Diocese of Scranton; John J. Murphy, Diocese of Newark; 
William Byrne, Diocese of Waterford. The Very Rev. Msgr. 
James B. O’Reilly, Archdiocese of New York, has been made 
Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 509). 


Correction 

In the issue of October, 1933 (page 89), in the three points of 
interpretation of Canon 1971, 81, n.l, the third answer should be 
the reverse of what we printed in the Review. The question had 
been asked whether a party who becomes the cause of the impedi- 
ment, when that cause is morally good and licit, is barred thereby 
under Canon 1971, 81, n.l, from instituting a marriage suit in the 
ecclesiastical court. The Holy See answered that he was not barred 
from suing. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of March 
by Ernest Graf, O.D.B. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 
Original Sin 
“Is it not lawful for me to do what I will? Is thy eye evil because I am good?” 
(Matt., xx. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: I. All men affected by original sin. 
II. Nature of original sin. 
III. Original sin is loss of grace. 
IV. Unbaptized children—their fate. 
V. Consequences of original sin. 


All Men Affected by It 


The Church’s teaching concerning original sin shocks the sensitive- 
ness of not a few people. They pretend that their sense of justice is 
offended by the apparent unfairness of which men would be the help- 
less victims if this doctrine is true. These people seem to forget that 
God always remains Master of His own gifts; what He freely bestows 
He is likewise free to withhold. We may not be able to see how the 
dreadful misery of original sin tallies with the infinite goodness and 
justice of God, but we know enough of Him to trust Him 
unquestionably. 


It is an article of faith—in fact, it is a fundamental one—that Adam, 
the head of humanity, received his supernatural and preternatural gifts 
precisely in that capacity. Hence, it was within his competence either 
to pass them on to his children or to forfeit them both for himself and 
for his entire progeny. “As by one man sin entered into this world 
and by sin death, so death passed upon all men because all have sinned 
in him” (Rom., v. 12). St. Paul asserts the universality of Christ’s 
redemption and demonstrates its necessity by urging that, just as 
through one man we are saved, so did we perish through the act of one 
individual: “As by the disobedience of one man many (viz., all) were 
made sinners, so also by the obedience of one many shall be made just” 
(ibid., 19). The universal justification by Christ is stated to include all 
men; therefore, it includes even children. Now, these can assuredly not 
be justified from any personal sin, since they have not attained the use 
of reason. Hence, the sin by which they are sinners is that of another, 
that is, the sin of him from whom they have received their human 
nature. 
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Nature of Original Sin 

What is original sin? On the one hand, it would be wrong to 
identify it with personal sin; on the other, it would be a no less grave 
error to deny that it is a sin. To say that original sin is the same thing 
as concupiscence is to take the effect for the cause. Concupiscence is a 
consequence of original sin. 

Sin is a state or condition of the will, an attitude of revolt against 
God and of resistance to His will. Instead of directing his will towards 
God as to his last End and supreme Good, the sinner turns away from 
Him. Nor is this a purely statsc condition, for the will is a spiritual 
energy which is ever in action. Hence, by sin the will is actually and 
actively turned away from God. Such a disposition renders a man 
utterly incapable of realizing the purpose for which he was created by 
God. Sin, therefore, frustrates the divine plan in regard to man. 

Our Lord declared to Nicodemus that, unless a man is born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God 
(John, iii. 5). Now, the Church tells us that Baptism was specifically 
instituted as a remedy against original sin. Hence, this Sacrament 
removes even from the soul of little children the obstacle that would 
hinder even such harmless beings from entering into God’s kingdom. 
Original sin, therefore, is far more than mere concupiscence, or the 
physical disabilities and sufferings to which mankind is subject. As 
regards concupiscence, we know that its motions provide us with ever 
renewed occasions of victories over instinct and passion; and as for 
sufferings of whatever kind, we are expressly taught that they are a 
school of perfection and the surest means of acquiring eternal bliss. 
In fact, the height of spiritual wisdom consists in a loving, cheerful 
acceptance of them, for they are not sheer punishment, a crushing 
burden, a blight of our existence. They are, on the contrary, that cross 
of Christ which all who would be Christ’s must take up daily and bear 
manfully. 


Original Sin Is Loss of Grace 

Original sin, therefore, is a defect, a loss, that profoundly affects the 
innermost life of the soul. It is the loss of a priceless good that we 
had no right to expect or to demand, because it is entirely supernatural 
and, as such, in no way due to human nature. Yet, God bestowed it on 
Adam, and it was His will that Adam should pass it on to his offspring. 
When, therefore, a child is born into the world deprived of sanctifying 
grace, it is born with the loss of something that God meant it to possess 
from the first moment of its existence. The child, in other words, does 
not answer to God’s will or plan, which was that it should be raised 
to the supernatural plane, by grace, at the same time as it received its 
human existence. 
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By his sin our first parent set his will against that of God and turned 

from Him. Now, the probation to which he was subjected was under- 
gone by him as head of humanity. Hence, his act was indeed his own 
personal one as a human individual, but it was also the collective act 
of humanity virtually included in him as in its head or source. The 
aversion of the will from God as the supernatural end of man, though 
subsequently made good by Adam’s personal repentance, nevertheless 
passes on to his children. Now, as a necessary sequel of this aversion 
God also turns from His creature, not indeed that He withholds from 
it the gifts that its nature has a right to expect, but that He refuses 
those supernatural favors which are only made possible when sanctify- 
ing grace establishes a contact or relationship of friendship between 
the Creator and the creature. 

“Original sin,” says St. Anselm (De concept. Virg., c. 27), “I can- 
not understand in any other way as being found in children unless it 
consists in their being stripped, through the disobedience of Adam, of 
the justice in which God wanted them to be born.” 

We are here in presence of a very terrible mystery, and we can but 
adore the depth of divine wisdom and justice. But let us not be scandal- 
ized by the apparent injustice or harshness of God’s dealings with man. 
He is the unquestioned Master of His gifts, and we know that all the 
ways of the Lord are mercy and truth (Ps. xxiv. 10), even though it 
be hard for our mind to realize it in every particular instance. Pascal 
(“Pensées,” II, v. 4) says that “there is nothing which more shocks 
our reason than to say that the sin of the first man has made guilty 
those who, being so distant from this source, seem incapable of par- 
ticipating in it. This transference seems to us not only impossible but 
unjust; for what could be more contrary to the rules of our poor 
justice than to condemn eternally a child incapable of willing anything, 
for a sin in which it would seem to have had so little part, which was 
committed 6000 years before it was born. Certainly nothing jars upon 
us more rudely than this doctrine, and yet, without this mystery .. . 
we are incomprehensible to ourselves. The knot of our condition has 
its entanglements in this abyss.” 

We may not be able to see the justice of the transmission of Adam’s 
sin, yet even in the natural order we realize more and more the 
solidarity of men and their interdependence. Every kind of evil is 
transmitted by the guilty to the innocent. Why was gout so long—in 
fact, why is it to this day—the hereditary disease of the scions of so 
many noble families in England but that, generations ago, their ances- 
tors over-indulged a craving for port wine? We see whole nations 
swept by a tornado of disasters seemingly at least as the consequence of 
the folly of one man, or at most of a small group of men. We cannot 
explain the working of these laws of the physical order, but for all that 
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we realize full well that God knows how to bring good out of evil. 
It is an axiom that to them that love God all things work unto good, 
and by many tribulations must we enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


Unbaptized Children 


Concerning the fate of unbaptized children, or of such adults as 
never come to the use of reason, the teaching of theologians—under the 
guidance and with the tacit approval of the Church—has undergone a 
certain evolution in the direction of greater leniency. St. Augustine still 
spoke of the unbaptized as damned, and indeed the expression is true 
enough when one bears in mind that eternal loss consists in the priva- 
tion of the Beatific Vision to which all men are called and in which, 
precisely because they are called to it by God, consists their last End, 
as well as their supreme happiness. However, St. Thomas expressly 
states that hell is not the punishment of original sin. But what an 
appalling misfortune for a human being to be forever deprived of that 
sublime experience, that direct, personal contact with God Himself, 
which we call the Beatific Vision! Nevertheless, the souls of unbap- 
tized children will not experience a sense of the loss of God such as is 
the torment of the damned; for these have rejected God, whereas the 
unbaptized have lost Him through no personal act of their own, for 
original sin is rightly called the sin of nature, inasmuch as it is 
contracted by the very transmission of human nature from one 
individual to another. 

Whatever their condition may be, these children are not beyond the 
reach of divine mercy and compassion. Hence, though they are incap- 
able of entering heaven, inasmuch as they have not been washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, God grants to them such natural satisfaction and 
such happiness as to make their lot a contented one. They, too, shall 
rise on the last day, henceforth immortal and exempt from any physical 
alteration involving pain. For all that their bodies will not be trans- 
formed into the likeness of Christ’s glorious Body, precisely because 
the glory and other supernatural gifts of the risen body are but the 
effects—the overflow, as it were—of the divine splendors that illumine 
the soul of the Blessed. 


Consequences of Original Sin 

Original sin, then, is the loss of sanctifying grace. Its consequences 
also are disastrous. They are chiefly: first, a blinding of the intellect; 
secondly, a weakness of the will; thirdly, the rebellion of the senses 
against reason. The last is the result of the loss of primeval integrity. 
The senses now no longer bow to the ruling of reason. Their revolt 
hinders the calm, disinterested judgment of reason so that the will is 
only too ready to call good evil and evil good. 
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The lack of interior harmony between reason and instinct, passion 
and law, is graphically described by St. Paul: “I find then a law, that 
when I have a will to do good, evil is present with me. For I am 
delighted with the law of God according to the inward man: but I| see 
another law in my members, fighting against the law of my mind and 
captivating me in the law of sin, that is in my members. ... I myself 
with the mind serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin” 
(Rom., vii. 21 sq.). 

This terrible contention, which is the natural result of the union of 
spirit and matter, of a spiritual with an animal essence, was prevented 
by the gift of integrity. Together with grace, Adam forfeited it for 
himself and for us. Here is the battlefield where we may win many 
and great victories, but only as the reward of constant effort. The 
enemy is all the more dangerous for being a domestic one, for we have 
to contend with our own nature and such of its tendencies as war 
against the good of the soul. 

Original sin, the fall from original justice, is the key to the mystery 
of evil. The world is not as God made it but as sin marred it. Our 
woes are a punishment, but likewise an expiation. Only the Fall can 
account for our fatal blindness to divine truth, our natural indifference 
to the true interests of our soul. May it not be yet another consequence 
of original sin that, after so many centuries of war and bloodshed, the 
nations cannot agree to outlaw war, even though individuals abhor it 
and would give everything to abolish it? 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 


The Promise of a Redeemer 


“Therefore, as by the offense of one, unto all men to condemnation; so also by the 

justice of one, unto all men to justification of life... . That as sin hath reigned 

to death; so also grace might reign by justice unto life everlasting, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom., v. 18, 21). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Man’s fall not irrevocable. 
II. The sentence. 
Ill. The great promise. 
IV. The Woman’s seed. 
V. Our Lady the New Eve. 
VI. Man’s pardon. 
VII. Our wonderful redemption. 


Sin is the death of the soul. As soon as Adam transgressed the 
commandments laid on him, a change came over him comparable to that 
befalling a tree struck by lightning, which is charred and stripped of 
fruit and foliage. Just as a withered tree cannot revive, so was the 
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first sinner without personal power of recovery. He lay, as it were, 
prostrate on the ground, like one dead. 


Man’s Fall Not Irrevocable 

But God is rich in mercy, and His wisdom is never at a loss to devise 
means of repairing the harm wrought by sin. The nature of man is so 
constituted that, even as it is liable to fail and to fall from the standard 
of moral goodness (which is God’s will made known by the com- 
mandments), so it may be repaired and restored to its former condi- 
tion: “He made the nations of the earth for health and there is no 
poison of destruction in them, nor kingdom of hell upon the earth” 
(Wisdom, i. 14). The Latin text is even more telling, for sanabiles is 
the word chosen by the inspired writer, so that we should read: “God 
made men in such wise that, in the event of their being stricken with 
disease or death itself, they still remain capable of being restored to 
health and life.” 

This is obviously true in the physical order. But the material order 
is but the shadow and reflection of the spiritual world, so that the 
marvellous recuperating powers of nature should help us towards some 
understanding of the magnificent display of supernatural healing and 
quickening which flows from the Person of the Rescuer of mankind, 
who thus states the purpose of His coming into the world: “I am come 
that they may have life, and may have it more abundantly” (John, x. 
10). . 

But the claims of divine justice had perforce to be asserted. Sin is a 
breaking of a most admirable order established by God, not for arbitrary 
motives of His own, but for man’s own greater good now and his 
perfect happiness hereafter. Such interference with the harmony of 
the universe must entail pain. Chastisement is, therefore, a very real 
reparation. In itself, all suffering is evil and springs from evil. One 
of its redeeming features is that it is a compensation for the harm done 
by the disorder of sin. 


The Sentence 

As soon as Adam and Eve had transgressed the law laid on them, 
punishment swiftly overtook them personally, and a sentence of con- 
demnation was pronounced upon their progeny because of its share in 
their guilt: “Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst 
not eat, cursed is the earth in thy work. In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return to the earth out of which thou wast 
taken: for dust thou art and into dust thou shalt return” (Gen., iii. 
17, 19). 


This is the dreadful sentence whose echoes ring down all the cen- 
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turies. It is a condemnation that makes no exception as regards physica! 
evils. Only one child of Adam was preserved from the contamination 
of sin, but even She—-“untainted nature’s solitary boast,” as Brown- 
ing calls her—was not exempt from suffering and death, though in 
Mary’s case death was no more than a momentary sleep out of which 
she speedily awoke unto the surpassing glories of her unique position 
in the Kingdom. of God. 


The Great Promise 

It must have been an hour of inconceivable shame and anguish for 
our first parents when they listened to the awful sentence which ban- 
ished them from the glorious abode that had been their home until then. 
They were to be turned out into a vast, lonely, mysterious world, alone 
with their unique memories. If they had nothing more, these would of 
themselves have caused them to crumple up under the sheer weight of 
despair, for, as Dante says in an unforgettable line, “no sorrow is 
greater than to call to mind happy times when we are plunged in 
misery.” But our first parents did not leave God’s presence without 
pardon and without a glorious hope which gave them courage to face 
the unknown future that lay before them. God never contradicts His 
own nature; all His actions are the faithful reflex of His character. 
Hence, He is for ever tempering justice with mercy and mingling 
punishment with promises of rewards. It was so in this momentous 
hour of the history of our race. With the rebuke and condemnation 
pronounced upon the serpent—who was none other than Satan, the 
embodiment of wickedness—God mingled a most marvellous promise 
which lit up with wondrous brightness even this hour of indescribable 
sorrow: “I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed: she shall crush thy head and thou shalt lie in wait for 
her heel” (Gen., iii. 15). 

God is not concerned with the serpent. Before as after the seduction 
of mankind the snake crawled on its belly; it is its natural means of 
locomotion. By comparison with man’s erect stature, the serpent’s slimy 
crawl is a degradation, and God chose to make it a visible symbol of 
the punishment of him who hid himself behind the serpent. To him 
are God’s words addressed. There is no question here, as rationalists 
would have it, of the natural, practically universal horror men have of 
snakes and similar creeping creatures. The word chosen by the Bible 
designates not a mere natural aversion, but an active, reasoned hatred 
or enmity based upon the harm done to us by mankind’s most cruel 
enemy. Of him Our Lord Himself says that “he was a murderer”— 
“a homicide,” says the Latin Vulgate—“from the beginning, and he 
stood not in truth, because truth is not in him. When he speaketh a 
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lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a liar and the father thereof” 
(John, viii. 44). 

Nor does God merely allude to the possibility of the snake laying a 
snare for man. In point of fact, the fear of man is upon the serpent 
as it is upon every other creature (Ecclus., xvii. 4), so that, if it attacks 
man, it does so when it is itself overcome by fear and in sheer self- 
defense. The whole matter is on a moral plane. The serpent and the 
woman are the protagonists in a dreadful contest: they stand, the one 
for Satan or the powers of darkness, and the other for the whole of 
humanity. 

In such a contest, where flesh and blood are pitted against the un- 
imagined powers of a mighty spirit, the issue would be a foregone 
conclusion were it not for the Seed of the woman. Here is the decisive 
factor in the dreadful struggle. It is now no longer woman alone— 
that is, mankind—and Satan that are in opposition, but the woman’s 
Seed and Satan. 


The Woman’s Seed 

In appraising the most glorious significance of this prophecy, we 
must follow and accept the authentic interpretation given of it by the 
Catholic Church. Not for a moment did any Father or Doctor of the 
Church ever think of taking this glorious promise as if it were applic- 
able to the son or sons that were presently to be born to Eve. The 
woman here spoken of is not Eve at all; though we are right if, as the 
Church herself does, we style Mary the second Eve, even as St. Paul 
calls her seed, or offspring, the new or second Adam. 

There is a slight obscurity in the interpretation of the clause: “She 
shall crush thy head.” Some read: “He shall crush thy head.” But it 
is obvious enough that, whether we read “she” or “he,” there is no 
change in the meaning, for if Mary crushes the serpent’s head, she does 
so solely in the might and power of Him who deigned to become her 
Son. 

Thus, we have these wonderful Figures in opposition to one another : 
Adam—Christ; Eve—Mary. Adam the cause of our ruin, Christ our 
restorer ; Eve the one who induced Adam to sin; Mary, herself sinless, 
codperates most closely and vitally in the restoration wrought by Christ. 
Hence St. Paul writes: “As by the offense of all unto all men to con- 
demnation, so also by the justice of one unto all men to justification 
of life. For as by the disobedience of one man many were made sinners, 
so also by the obedience of one many shall be made just” (Rom., v. 


18, 19). 
Our Lady the New Eve 


Here we also see the relative position of Mary and Jesus in the 
economy of the redemption. Eve sinned first: yet, her sin, had it 
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remained her own, would not have caused the downfall of humanity, for 
she was not its head, though she was created to be the mother of all 
men. Adam was the head, and his act alone was the decisive factor in 
the tragedy of mankind’s undoing. 

Mary is inconceivably holy. Her position in the supernatural sphere 
is unique, because the Incarnate Son of God must needs have a mother, 
and Mary is the woman predestined from eternity for this sublime 
office. She it was who was pointed to by God, when He spoke for the 
last time to the first human couple in the groves of Paradise. Mary 
cooperates most admirably and uniquely in the work of the redemp- 
tion, but her Son alone is the Saviour. It may not be amiss to point this 
out in a country or countries where Catholics are for ever being accused 
of exaggerating the role of Mary in the divine plan and of substituting 
her for her divine Son. We do nothing of the kind, but we do acknowl- 
edge the very vital share Mary takes in the realization of the divine plan 
for the restoration and new creation of the human race. 


Man’s Pardon 
Thus, the words spoken by God for the benefit of the generations yet 
unborn are words of a promise so magnificent, so charged with the 
highest possibilities, that they are by themselves one of the most 
precious glimpses the creature ever had of the character, so to speak, 
of the Creator. God shows Himself in Paradise in the same light in 
which He revealed Himself when He who is the Father’s image and 
living Word dwelt among men during the wondrous, unearthly days of 
His passage through this world: “As I live, saith the Lord, I desire not 
the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live... . Why will you die, O house of Israel” (Ezech., xxxiii. 11). 
Who is not struck with wonderment as he contemplates the ineffable 
scene enacted in Paradise? On the one hand is sinful humanity repre- 
sented by mankind’s parents, a picture of misery and shame, stripped as 
they are of the marvellous panoply of graces and gifts that had been 
lavished on them, condemned to leave the delightful garden and to go 
forth into an unexplored world where nothing awaits them but years 
of toil from which death alone shall release them. There is no doubt 
that in that instant, even before they heard the sentence and the promise 
which form so strange a blend, supernatural sorrow softened their 
hearts, and even as the tears of repentance—the first of a stream that 
alas! must flow on as long as the world shall endure—trickled down 
their cheeks, the supernatural grace which they lost under the spreading 
branches of the fatal tree was restored to them by Him of whom it is 
written that “He is a gracious and merciful God, patient and of much 
compassion, and easy to forgive evil” (Jonas, iv. 2), 
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Our Wonderful Redemption 

God always acts in a manner becoming one who is infinite in per- 
fection; He deals with us with a truly divine lavishness of mercy and 
love. When the priest, at the Offertory of the Mass, blesses the water 
of which a drop or two are mingled with the wine of the sacrifice, he 
pronounces a prayer of very great antiquity and even greater sig- 
nificance. “O God,” he says, “who didst wondrously fashion the dig- 
nity of human nature, and who didst even more wondrously restore 
it.” In these words the Church points to a marvellous vista of graces 
and privileges which result from the redemption. “With Him there is 
plentiful redemption,” says an inspired writer. The redemption or 
restoration was to do far more, divinely more, than merely bring man 
back to where he had started. The work of the Saviour is not ended 
when sin is washed away, as we might pass a wet sponge over a slate. 
Our Lord’s task is a constructive one: hence splendid, inconceivably 
privileged as was man’s first condition in the state of innocence, so 
plentiful is Christ’s redemption that we are better off for having fallen, 
inasmuch as our restoration is so wonderful. After the promise made 
to our first parents, God pursued but one idea (if one may so put it) 
in all His dealings with man, namely, to make good the harm we had 
come to at the very outset of our career. So surpassingly precious are 
the blessings of our condition as the redeemed of Christ that Holy 
Church, who ever measures her words and whose liturgy is but the 
expression of the faith that enlightens her, finds it in her heart to cry 
out on the morning of Holy Saturday: “O sin of Adam, surely neces- 
sary, which was blotted out by Christ’s death! O blessed fault (of 
Adam) which merited such and so great a Redeemer!” 

In effect, every child of Adam, though born in innocence and holiness, 
would have been subjected to probation. A falling away from righteous- 
ness was therefore always possible, at least until such time as God 
would have confirmed us in grace. But would there have been a 
Saviour for individual sinners? There is nothing in the Scriptures to 
suggest that Christ would have become man had Adam not fallen. 

That God became reconciled to our first parents follows from all we 
read in the pages of the Old Testament. Sacrifices and prayers were 
offered to Him. He accepted such homage. In course of time, out of 
the many races into which humanity had been split, He chose one people 
—Israel—for the express purpose of preserving on earth faith in the 
true God and hope in the coming of the Messiah who was to be of their 
blood. To Abraham, the father of the people of Israel, God said: “In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen., xxii. 18). 
This Seed is none other than He who was foreshadowed in paradise, 
for, says St. Paul: “To Abraham were the promises made and to his 
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seed. He saith not: ‘and to his seeds,’ as of many; but as of one: ‘and 
to thy seed,” WHICH IS CHRIST” (Gal., iii. 16). 


PASSION SUNDAY 
God Made Man 


“And behold a voice from the cloud saying: ‘This is My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased’” (Matt., xvii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Wonder of the mystery. 
II. Motive of the Incarnation, 
III. The Incarnation is no diminution of the Son’s majesty. 
IV. Lowliness and greainess of Jesus. 
V. The Incarnation is in itself a glorious gain for man. 
VI. Triumph of Christ in the world. 


Wonder of the Mystery 

The Incarnation—that is, the mystery of God made man—is the 
supreme event of all time and its repercussion is unto all eternity. All 
that is found in heaven and on earth, in time and eternity, exists for the 
Son of God “in whom, and by whom and for whom all things were 
made” (Heb., i. 2). “Who shall declare His generation?” Isaias asks 
(liii. 8). Who can tell the wonder of His origin, whether it be His 
eternal generation—in the holy splendors of the Godhead of which it 
is said: “With Thee is the principality (royal power) in the day of 
Thy strength; in the brightness of the saints (in holy splendor) ; from 
the womb before the day star I begot thee” (Ps. cix.)—or whether it be 
that other birth of His, in the darkness of a winter’s night, from the 
womb of a Virgin Mother? 

“He was made flesh, of the Holy Spirit, of Mary the virgin, and 
was made man.” St. Augustine says that the words, Et Verbum caro 
factum est, ought to be written in letters of gold upon the walls of our 
churches and wherever men gather. When the happy pilgrim goes down 
the flight of steps which lead him into the cave that formed the back 
of the holy house of Nazareth, he sees before him an altar adorned with 
many flowers and lamps. Beneath the altar he beholds a silver star let 
into the floor, with this inscription: Hic Verbum caro factum est! No 
words could describe what the heart feels as one kneels down to kiss 
this, the most sacred spot on our planet. The very Angels are thrown 
into astonishment by this mystery: 


Yea, Angels tremble when they see 
How changed is our humanity; 
That flesh hath purged what flesh hath stained, 
And God, the Flesh of God, hath reigned. 
(Hymn of the Ascension, Neale’s translation. ) 
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Only in the light of this mystery were the very Angels able to see 
the final purpose of God in the creation of man; only by this means 
were even these keen intelligences able to plumb, at least in part, the 
infinite depths of divine wisdom and goodness: “To me, the least of 
all the saints, is given this grace to preach among the gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and to enlighten all men, that they may 
see what is the dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden 
from eternity in God who created all things ; that the manifold wisdom 
of God may be made known to the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places through the Church, according to the eternal purpose 
which He made in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Eph., iii. 8 sqq.). 


Motive of the Incarnation 

What motive was there so powerful as to prompt the Eternal God 
to send His beloved Son into our world? The answer comes readily 
to the lips: it is supplied by Jesus Himself: ‘“‘God so loved the world as 
to give His only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting, for God sent not His Son 
into the world, to judge the world, but that the world may be saved 
by Him” (John, iii. 16, 17). In his Epistle, the Beloved Disciple 
repeats this explanation of the prodigious event. “By this,” he says, 
“hath the charity of God appeared towards us, because God hath sent 
His only begotten Son into the world that we may live by Him” 
(I John, iv. 9). 

Love alone and infinite goodness and compassion can account for the 
mystery. When God became man, “the goodness and loving kindness 
of God our Saviour appeared.”” The Lord of Light came to dispel our 
spiritual gloom; Life came to quicken us when we were dead through 
sin; the Divine Shepherd came to lead back to the fold those who had 
strayed from their Father’s house. 


The Incarnation Is No Diminution of the Son’s Majesty 

There are not a few of those calling themselves Christians who see 
or affect to see in the Incarnation a lowering of the Divine Majesty. 
If it were so, indeed, then the Incarnation would be no benefit for 
mankind. What profit could possibly accrue to us from any loss of 
power or dignity by Him who came to rescue us? In this respect we 
need not be perturbed in the slightest degree by a famous passage of 
St. Paul in which the Apostle writes that Christ “emptied Himself, 
taking the form of a servant. . . . He humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient unto death”. . . (Philip., ii. 7, 8). But these words must not be 
understood as spoken of the divine, but solely of the human nature of 
Our Lord. Here we have, in fact, the divine paradox of the Incarnation. 
The wonder of the mystery is that the human nature of Jesus, which 
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is part of His divine personality, did not from the first instant of its 
existence enter into the enjoyment of the glory that was due to it pre- 
cisely by reason of its most intimate union with the Word. Theology 
tells us that, when we shall see God in heaven, we shall be made in- 
capable of suffering, supremely happy, and blessedly incapable of losing 
so great a bliss, precisely because thereby we are made utterly incapable 
of sin. Although Jesus enjoyed the beatific vision from the beginning, 
He was yet a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

If Jesus Christ—that is, His human nature—had had its due, so far 
from appearing in poverty and lowliness He should have gone through 
the world as we see Him in His Transfiguration. The Apostles were 
thrilled and astonished when they beheld their Master surrounded by 
so much unearthly radiance. They would have liked the hours of 
Thabor to become days and years. But if Jesus had thus shown Him- 
self to the world, men would have been compelled to accept Him as the 
Messiah; they would have been carried away, so to speak, by the sheer 
dazzling splendor of His countenance. In other words, their accept- 
ance of Christ would not have been the wonderful act of faith that it 
is. It is enough that we should know His glory by faith. He desires 
faith, not the overpowering glory of His majesty, to bring men to 
Him. 


Lowliness and Greatness of Jesus 


The Son of God came into the world to save mankind: hence He did 
not wish to be different from men. St. Paul goes so far as to affirm that 
this is the kind of redeemer we needed: “It behooved Him in all things 
to be made like unto His brethren, that He might become a merciful 
and faithful high priest before God, that He might be a propitiation 
for the sins of the people. For in that wherein He Himself hath 
suffered and been tempted, He is able to succor them also who are 
tempted” (Heb., ii. 17, 18). 

From these words we gather that, with the sole exception of sin or 
anything savoring of sin, the Redeemer made Himself like unto those 
He came to save. The human nature assumed by the Son of God was 
thereby raised to infinite dignity and holiness, for it became the human 
nature of a Divine Personality. It is not easy to describe this in non- 
technical phraseology, but we may put it in this way: just as the body 
lives and feels because of its union with the soul, and by reason of its 
being, so to speak, permeated by the quickening energy that ever flows 
into it from the soul, so are the human soul and body of Christ alive 
and active in virtue of a vital, quickening, energizing power that is 
derived immediately from the Person of the Word to which they are 
united. Now, soul and body are simply human nature—they are our- 
selves—and all the separate and distinctive activities of the soul and 
the body are simply referred to ourselves: “J walk, speak, think.” It 
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would be pedantic and absurd to say: “My feet walk, my mind thinks,” 
though the feet are the means of progress in space and the mind is the 
instrument with which we think. The wonderful union of the human 
and the divine in Christ gave divine, hence infinite, worth and merit to 
all He did, so that His least effort, labor or pain would have been more 
than sufficient to atone for the sins of the world, inasmuch as the least 
act of a Divine Person gives far more glory to God than is withheld 
from Him by the crimes of the whole universe. 

But Christ wished to do more than what was necessary. To satisfy 
His love the redemption must be plentiful. That He came for the pur- 
pose of redeeming us is clearly stated in the Creed: “Who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from heaven.” Now, according to 
St. Paul, blood alone can atone for sin for “without shedding of blood 
there is no remission” (Heb., ix. 22). 


There are those who hold that the Word would have been made flesh 
even if Adam had stood the test and had thus retained the grace and 
friendship of God. We do not know, for nothing has been revealed 
as to what might have been. In so mysterious a matter we must simply 
go by what the Scriptures and the Creeds teach us. They never 
assign any other cause or motive to so wonderful a condescension 
except that of man’s salvation. 

Jesus substituted Himself for sinful man. Voluntarily He took on 
Himself the duty of expiation and atonement which man was utterly 
incapable of discharging. He could have done so without any cost to 
Himself in the shape of pain or suffering. The cross was a work of 
infinite supererogation. When it was put before Him, He gladly em- 
braced it. He could have been a redeemer by appearing as He was seen 
on Thabor. He would have none of it: “Having joy set before Him, 
He endured the cross, despising the shame” (Heb., xii. 2). 


The Incarnation Is in Itself a Glorious Gain for Man 


The mere fact that God became man is a most glorious gain for 
mankind. In this way, because of the solidarity of all men and the 
essential oneness of our race, the whole of humanity was raised above 
itself and in a manner united to the Son of God, for He is the Head of 
a body of which we are all members. If in the Incarnation He stooped 
down, He did so for the purpose of raising us to His own height. In 
the beautiful words of St. Leo, Christ’s ascension into glory lifts us up 
to glory with Him, because of our union with Him. Through the 
Incarnation, in the Man Jesus, humanity has become united to God by 
new ties, the ties of kinship. We are related by ties of blood to God’s 
own Son because He has deigned to enter into our human family, 
becoming flesh of our flesh, blood of our blood and bone of our bone. 
God has ever loved man. Even in the Old Law Wisdom declared that 
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its “delights were to be with the children of men” (Prov., viii. 31). 
But how much more tenderly must not God gaze upon mankind now 
that men are the brethren of His own Son! Here is, so to speak, a 
fresh cause of new interest in all that concerns mankind. Assuredly, 
because of the love He bears His Son, He must look upon us as, during 
His life on earth, He looked with infinite complacency upon His 
beloved Son, in whom He was well pleased. 


The Catechism of Trent speaks in a similar strain (translation of 
McHugh-Callan, p. 48): “When the faithful have placed these 
things before their eyes, let them also reflect that God condescended to 
assume the lowliness and frailty of our flesh in order to exalt man to 
the highest degree of dignity. This single reflection, that He who is 
true and perfect God became man, supplies sufficient proof of the 
exalted dignity conferred on the human race by the divine bounty, 
since we may now glory that the Son of God is bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh.” 


Triumph of Christ in the World 

The greatest of all miracles, and an overwhelming proof of Our 
Lord’s Divinity, may be seen in the fact that Christianity speedily estab- 
lished itself in the world, though it promised men none of the advan- 
tages their lust of pleasure, wealth or power crave for. Christianity 
stands for a diametrically opposite ideal; it demands much in the pres- 
ent, whilst holding out little or no hope of reward in this world. The 
long expected Saviour, after a brief stay on earth, speedily withdrew 
into the mysterious world from whence He had issued. As Newman 
puts it so well: “Instead of making and securing subjects by a visible 
graciousness or majesty, He departs; but is found, through His preach- 
ers, to have imprinted the image or idea of Himself in the minds of 
His subjects. ... It is the Image of Him who fulfills the one great 
need of human nature, the Healer of its wounds, the Physician of the 
soul” (““A Newman Synthesis,” pp. 65-66). 


PALM SUNDAY 
The Divinity of Christ 


“Who is a liar, but he who denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This is Antichrist, who 
denieth the Father and the Son... . He that confesseth the Son, hath the 
Father also” (1 John, ii. 22, 23). 


SYNOPSIS: 1. Palm Sunday—a foretaste of Christ’s final triumph. 
II]. Christ’s godhead: (a) declared by the Angel; (b) asserted by 
Himself. 
III. His Godhead believed by His contemporaries and by subsequent 
generations. 
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Palm Sunday forms the opening scene of the tremendous drama of 
the Passion of Our Lord. It is a scene of triumph. In preparation, 
as it were, for the outrages of Good Friday, Christ is hailed as the 
Son of David, as King of Israel, as Saviour of the world. In her 
liturgy of this morning, Holy Church throws much light upon the 
Gospel account of this eventful day. She describes the crowd that 
escorted Our Lord into the Holy City as “a blessed crowd.” In one 
of the prayers used at the blessings of palms she explains that, even 
though spontaneous enthusiasm, gratitude for past benefits and other 
emotions may have swayed the multitude, it was none the less prompted 
by a secret instinct of the Holy Ghost which made men realize, at least 
dimly, that Jesus was indeed the Messiah who had been so long the 
expectation not alone of Israel but of all the earth. The action of the 
people, the Church declares, was in anticipation of His coming triumph. 


The Godhead of Christ 

Jesus is the Saviour of the world. But He cannot be a Saviour to 
those who refuse to believe in Him: “He that hath not the Son hath not 
life” (I John, v. 12). Faith in the Divinity of Christ is the foun- 
dation of our religion—Christ is Christianity and Christianity is simply 
Christ. This truth was well grasped by a Russian writer, Dostoiewsky, 
who was very popular some years ago. One of his characters remarks 
that, as regards the question of believing or not believing, the real 
problem is whether an educated European can have any belief at all— 
belief, that is, in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, for that is the Faith. The 
whole religious problem of to-day—of all ages—is summed up in the 
question : “What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He?” 


Without question, Jesus Christ is the dominant figure of all history. 
He is unique among men. His intellectual and moral stature is so 
majestic, the charm and beauty of His personality are so compelling, 
the nobility and generosity of His heart are such, that it is impossible 
for men to ignore Him. It is equally impossible to rank Him among 
the world’s so-called great men: His stature is such as to defy classi- 
fication. By Himself alone He constitutes an order, a rank, which 
leaves no room for a rival. He is not merely in the world; He is the 
Lord of the world. He is not merely in the universe; He is its Maker 
and its King. The universe and all it contains are but the appanage of 
His blessed humanity. He is the First and the Last, the end of all 
God’s works, the solution of the riddle of human existence, for “we 
are His (God’s) workmanship, created in Christ Jesus in (unto) good 
works, that we should walk in them” (Eph., ii. 10). 

No mere man, however wise or holy, could have accomplished what 
Christ has achieved. Were He a mere man, He would long ago have 
become little more than a memory and His work would have decayed, 
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like the rest of man’s achievements. Were He a mere man, His life 
and passion would not have benefited all mankind, for its worth would 
not have differed specifically from the value of our own good works. 
Only one who owed no personal satisfaction to divine justice could 
atone for others. Only one whose personal dignity equals that of the 
offended majesty of God could offer compensation infinitely exceeding 
the guilt and offense to be expiated. 


Jesus the True Son of God 

Jesus is the Son of the Living God. Such was the Angel’s message 
to Mary: “The Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God” (Luke, i. 35). Nor is Jesus merely called Son of God as 
by some purely external appellation—by some courtesy title, so to 
speak. We must believe that He is the equal of God. Only on condi- 
tion that such is our faith can we have hope of that life which is alone 
worth having: “Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God abideth in him, and he in God” (I John, iv. 15). And again: “He 
that hath the Son hath life” (ibid., v. 12). The Beloved Disciple, even 
more than the other Evangelists, rejoices in establishing the funda- 
mental truth of Christ’s Godhead. Unlike St. Luke, for instance, who 
avowedly endeavors to supply an ordered and accurate account of the 
life of Christ, St. John picks and chooses among His signs and sayings 
those which point with greatest emphasis to His divine origin. He has 
no other end in view in the three letters he wrote towards the close of 
his life. The longest and most inspiring of them concludes with the 
triumphant assertion that the evidence showing Christ to be God is so 
overwhelming, that faith becomes, as it were, assured knowledge: “We 
know that the Son of God is come, and He hath given us understanding 
that we may know the true God and may be in His true Son: this is 
the true God and life everlasting” (I John, v. 20). 


Christ Asserted His Divinity 

Not a few people, even such as call themselves Christians, today 
assert that Christ never laid claim to the name and title of God. This 
shows a strange misreading of the Gospels and an incomprehensible 
lack of understanding of the writings of St. Paul. Surely Paul and 
the other Apostles knew and grasped Christ’s teaching at least as well 
as scholars who nineteen centuries later subject their writings to the 
arbitrary canons of critical methods that are exclusively reserved by 
their authors for application to our Holy Books. Let St. Paul speak 
in the name of all. ‘““Whereas,” says the Apostle, “He was in the form 
of God (that is, of the same nature as God), Jesus deemed it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God.” In other words, He did not make an 
exaggerated claim when He declared Himself God’s equal, for all 
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things are subject to Him, as they are to the Father, so that in the 
name of Jesus “every knee must bow of those that are in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth” (Philip., ii. 6 sqq.). 

Jesus Christ Himself repeatedly asserted His identity with God in 
terms that are perfectly plain to all who read them without prejudice. 
But even in the assertion of His Godhead, Christ was always true to 
Himself. If it be not irreverent to put it thus, He was always in 
character. Even as the whole tenor of His life is characterized by meek- 
ness and simplicity, so did He declare Himself to be the Son of God 
with modesty, yet likewise with gentle authoritativeness. More often 
than not He leads the witnesses of His words and actions to draw their 
own conclusions. At other times He declares Himself openly. Thus, 
at the outset of His public career, in the synagogue of His home town, 
after reading the text which His hearers knew to be an allusion to the 
Messiah, He quietly declares: “This day is fulfilled this scripture in 
your ears” (Luke, iv. 21). Again, at Jacob’s Well, when the woman 
of Samaria begins to speak of the days of the Messiah, “who is called 
Christ,” He simply says: “I am He, who am speaking with thee” (John, 
iv. 25, 26). The words are as overwhelming as is the more emphatic 
statement to him who had been cured of lifelong blindness: “Dost thou 
believe in the Son of God?” The man was quite prepared for such an 
act of faith, but up till then he had no inkling of the identity of his 
benefactor. “Who is He, Lord,” he asks, “that I may believe in Him?” 
And Jesus said to him: “Thou hast both seen Him and it is He that 
talketh with thee” (John, ix. 35 sqq.). 

A more solemn statement was made when Jesus spoke thus in pres- 
ence of a great multitude: “My Father worketh until now, and I work.” 
The Jews were not slow in grasping the significance of the words, 
hence they “sought the more to kill Him, because He did not only 
break the sabbath, but also said that God was His father, making 
Himself equal to God” (John, v. 17, 18). 

One of the most arresting characteristics of what might be called 
Christ’s self-portraiture in the gospel is the appellation “Son of Man,” 
by which He habitually designates Himself. At first sight it is a most 
unassuming title, but further examination shows it to contain in reality 
a truly stupendous claim. The name was deliberately chosen, because 
the speaker identifies Himself with the “Son of Man” described in 
Daniel’s eschatological vision: “I beheld in the vision of the night, and 
lo! one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven. And He 
came even to the Ancient of days .. . and He gave Him power, and 
glory, and a kingdom, and all peoples, tribes and tongues shall serve 
Him” (Dan., vii. 13 sqq.). 

Jesus surely had this scene in mind—for His answer is an obvious 
allusion to it—when in the hour of His deepest humiliation He stood, a 
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condemned man, before the high-priest and his assessors. These men 
knew quite well the claim of Jesus to be the Messiah. They realized 
that He spoke of God as His Father, and never understood Him to 
mean no more than the adoption whereby all of us are God’s children. 
But they wished Him to commit Himself, in their eyes, as publicly as 
possible ; hence the high-priest’s challenge: “I adjure Thee by the living 
God that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” The 
challenge is taken up, and the answer is characteristic: “Thou hast said 
it!” But for once He deigns to amplify His declaration by a reference 
to the last scene of all in the history of mankind: “I say to you: here- 
after you shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of God 
and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt., xxvi. 63, 64). It is a 
stupendous statement, and it is all the more impressive for being made 
so quietly. In terms that they could not misunderstand, for they knew 
the letter of the Bible though they missed the spirit, Jesus tells the 
judges at whose bar He stands that He is the personage seen by Daniel 
in a vision of the night, to whom judgment and omnipotence are given ; 
who is, therefore, the equal of God. 


Meritoriousness of Faith in Christ’s Divinity 

In order to appreciate the very real difficulty felt by the contem- 
poraries of Jesus in accepting Him as the Messiah—the Christ, the 
Son of God—and, in consequence, the extraordinary meritoriousness of 
the faith of the Apostles and those who followed Him, we should bear 
in mind the insistence of the Old Testament upon the oneness of God: 
“Hearken, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one God” (Mark, xii. 29; 
cfr. Deut., vi. 4). Yet, so soon as Jesus began to give an inkling of 
what He was, appearances notwithstanding (as, for instance, at Cana 
of Galilee), His disciples believed in Him. Such was the majesty of 
His character, the holiness of His conduct, the power of His every word 
and action, the ineffable charm of His whole person, that, moved by a 
secret instinct of the Holy Ghost, men were ready to admit His claim, 
stupendous though it was. For Jesus frankly puts Himself on the same 
level as God: “I and the Father are one” (John, xi. 30). He acts 
not as one deputizing for another; He both speaks and acts with sov- 
ereign, personal authority. He abolishes points of the Law given by 
God to the greatest of prophets, or He amends the Law and adds to 
it (cfr. Matt., v. 18, 20, 22), as for instance: “You have heard that it 
was said to them of old: Thou shalt not kill; but I say to you... .” 
(ibid., 22). In a word, He is in every respect the Father’s equal, for 
“all things whatsoever the Father hath are Mine” (John, xvi. 15). 


The claim is enormous; but Jesus has proved Himself to be the Son 
of God “in power, according to the spirit of sanctification, by His 
resurrection . . . from the dead” (Rom., i. 4). Hence all generations 
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have hailed Him as Lord and King, as God, the Light and Life of the 
world. With St. John we confess that “we know that the Son of 
God is come; and He hath given us understanding that we may know 
the true God, and may be in His true Son. This is the true God 
and life eternal” (I John, v. 20). 


GOOD FRIDAY 


The Liturgy of Calvary 
“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself for me” 
(Gal., ii. 20). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Passion, the climax of history. 
II, Physical sufferings of Christ: the bitter Passion. 
III, Serene calm of Christ: the blissful Passion. 
IV. Calvary and the Mass. 


The Passion, the Climax of History 

Good Friday, God’s Friday, is the day on which God displayed His 
omnipotence and love in a manner beyond human or Angelic under- 
standing. It may be easier to create than to re-create, but both acts 
require infinite power. On this day, in the Person of Christ, the 
Creator took up His handiwork a second time, repairing, on the tree 
of the Cross, what had been undone beneath another tree, in the Garden 
of delights. “God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten 
Son; that whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting” (John, iii. 16). 

The Passion of Christ is the climax of human history. The ages 
that went before and those that follow it, even to the end of time, 
are alike watered by the plentiful stream of salvation that flows down 
from the heights of Calvary. Whatever virtue there was in the obla- 
tion of sheep and oxen in the Temple of old, was derived from the 
one Sacrifice which these crude killings and burnings foreshadowed and 
pointed to. So also, or rather infinitely more so, our Mass derives its 
efficacy from the Cross, not because it is a mere reminder, but because 
it is, in all essentials, identical with it. Calvary is, therefore, the center 
of the universe; the Cross is the holiest of symbols, the emblem and 
the instrument of a stupendous victory. 


The Bitter Passion 


The Passion of Our Lord may be and has indeed been viewed from 
various angles. Some love to dwell upon the physical, material side 
of the event; hence they speak of the “bitter Passion.” This view, 
which is a terribly true one, was most popular in the Middle Ages, 
which were themselves a harder and cruder period than ours is. 
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Others stress the spiritual rather than the bodily sufferings of Our 
Lord. This also is true to historic fact. Did not Christ Himself allow 
us a glimpse into the recesses of His soul at the very opening of the 
divine drama: “Then He saith to them: ‘My soul is sorrowful even 
unto death’” (Matt., xxvi. 38). 

Crucifixion is the most fiendish torture invented by human cruelty 
and blood-lust. It would perhaps not even be right, before an average 
congregation in which there are many sensitive women and impression- 
able children, to attempt a detailed description of the incredible 
tortures endured by Jesus during the three long hours He hung upon 
the cross. But just for a moment let us think of His hands and feet 
pierced by huge, rudely forged nails. We know that the hands and 
feet are the junction of many highly sensitive nerves. The whole 
weight of the body was thrown upon His hands—His pierced hands. 
The sacred body would be thrown forward by its own weight, tearing 
yet wider the rents made by the nails. The appalling strain put upon 
the heart interfered with its action. The heart—the Sacred Heart, 
as we say—had no longer the strength to send the blood coursing 
freely through the venous system. The result was an inconceivable 
ache of the Saviour’s head, a singing—nay, a roaring—in His ears, a 
twitching and burning in every muscle, a torture so constant and so 
exquisite that He was debarred from the last resource of human nature 
at bay—He could not even faint. Ever and anon, when His senses 
might have become numbed, fresh waves of agonizing pain would 
rush over His mangled body. Thus all the time He remained on the 
cross He was at every instant most keenly alive to a racking and 
burning pain in every muscle and sinew, nerve and fibre of His 
blessed body. 


Calvary an Altar 

Look at Him, raised on high, a spectacle not for those only who stood 
on Calvary that first Good Friday, but for the eyes of all mankind. 
Calvary is an altar raised in the sight of the universe. If they would 
be saved, all men must look up to their Saviour, even as hereafter 
all eyes shall behold Him coming upon the clouds of heaven—no 
longer a Saviour but a Judge arrayed in all the majesty of judicial 
power. 

There He hangs, shaken by fever, consumed with indescribable 
thirst, covered only with a loin cloth and with the thick, dark crusts 
of clotted blood that have formed over the thousand rents in His sacred 
frame. And all the while a strong, cold, dust-laden wind was playing 
round His mangled body—for at that season such winds blow almost 
all day in Jerusalem. Strangely enough, the great English mystic of 
the fourteenth century, Mother Juliana of Norwich, speaks of this 
feature of the Passion (“Revelation of Divine Love,” xvi): “That 
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same time that Our Lord and Blessed Saviour died upon the Rood, 
it was a dry, hard wind, and wondrous cold, as to my sight, and what 
time the Precious Blood was bled out of the sweet body . . . blood- 
lessness and pain dried within; and blowing of wind and cold coming 
from without met together in the sweet body of Christ, and though 
this pain was bitter and sharp, it was full long lasting, and painfully 
dried up all the lively spirits of Christ’s flesh.” 

The Benedictine mystic of Norwich could hardly have imagined 
this astonishingly accurate description of the climate in the hill country 
of Judea in the springtime. 


The Blissful Passion 

Yet, in the Canon of the Mass Holy Church speaks of “the blessed” 
or “blissful Passion.” And rightly so if we recall to mind that, bitter 
as it was to Christ, the Passion is the source of all our bliss; more than 
that, Jesus went through it, not only without bitterness, but on the 
contrary with great peace of mind. 

Lovingly and compassionately though we ponder the physical details 
of the Passion, we should yet avoid morbidity. On the contrary, let 
us view it with something of the ineffable serenity, the truly divine 
calm and interior tranquillity with which Jesus went through it. True, 
there was indeed a momentary recoil—a shrinking of what was human 
in Him from the sheer horror of the ordeal awaiting Him. He who 
had said: “I have a baptism wherewith I am to be baptized; and how 
am I straitened until it be accomplished?” (Luke, xii. 50), in that hour 
of anguish prays that, subject to the Father’s unalterable plan, this 
cup of bitterness might pass. But if on this single occasion Christ 
permitted an awful blast of fear to sweep over the serene fields of His 
soul, He did so that He might know, ‘by personal experience, our 
fears and shrinkings when our own hour has come. We have here yet 
another proof that, God though He was, Jesus was also true man and 
as such able to experience the joys and sorrows of the children of 
Adam—all barring what savors of sin. Once this hour of anguish was 
over, Jesus went forth to His ordeal with serene determination, un- 
ruttled tranquillity, and truly divine assurance. He went forth to His 
Passion as to a great liturgical Act. In fact, that is what the Passion 
was—a glorious liturgical function, a pontifical sacrifice in which Christ 
was both victim and officiating high-priest. Peace and harmony, 
solemnity and rhythm characterize the Passion, if we view it from the 
point of view of the principal Personage in the tremendous drama. 

He is indeed the victim of human passions—hatred, jealousy and 
sheer lust for blood. Yet, the human agents—be they priests or people, 
governor or the rude soldiers who carried out the sentence as one of 
the routine duties of their profession—all play in reality a very second- 
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ary and subservient role. Neither the husbandman who tills his field 
and sows and reaps the wheat from which is made the Eucharistic 
bread, nor he who crushes the grape and furnishes the wine that 
sparkles with holy luster within the sacred cup, fulfills a priestly func- 
tion. Necessary and indispensable as it is, their work is but remotely 
linked to the tremendous action accomplished at the altar by the con- 
secrating priest alone. 

Even in some such way Judas and his sordid love of money, the 
priests and Scribes and Pharisees and their hell-inspired hatred, the 
rabble lashed into fury and howling, like a pack of hyenas, for Christ’s 
blood—all are, in their several ways, concurring in the most monstrous 
iniquity that could be conceived—the murder of God. But their raging 
passions are like the billows of the ocean majestically ridden by a great 
ship, which is not hindered by them but progresses on its course 
serenely indifferent to their noisy fury. Christ’s enemies are out for 
blood ; they are not the ministers of His sacrifice. But He allows Him- 
self to be swept by the waves of their fury to the heights of Calvary. 
There, with divine serenity and deliberation, without either hurry or 
flurry, He carries out the bloody ritual of His immolation until He 
has performed every single ceremony laid down for Him. When Jesus 
said: “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” (Matt., 
xxvii. 46), He not only gave utterance to the feelings of His soul, but 
He went through the Psalm of which these words are the opening 
verse. Psalm XXI contains the rubrics, so to speak, of the bloody 
Mass of Calvary, as they were dictated to the royal prophet a thousand 
years earlier. Jesus sees that He has omitted none of them. Then, 
from amid the awe-inspiring darkness that by now envelops Calvary 
and the whole earth—even as our altars are shrouded in purple on this 
day—there suddenly comes from the mouth of the dying Man a loud 
ery: “IT IS CONSUMMATED!” 

This is no cry of one in dire agony; it is a shout of victory: it is 
the joyful, triumphant “Jte, Missa est!’ of the Liturgy of Calvary. 
Having sung it with a loud, jubilant voice, Jesus has but to bow His 
sacred head and, by surrendering His life into the Father’s hands, 
consummate His glorious sacrifice. 


The Cross and the Mass 

The cross is the most fiendish invention of human cruelty. Christ 
has made it an infinitely sacred and glorious altar. The Cross is the 
emblem of omnipotence. His death upon it is the cause of our bliss. 
By the blood that trickled down its rugged stem He wipes away our 
stains and buys for us life everlasting. If there now be any assurance 
of forgiveness, if we have peace here and a hope of bliss hereafter, 
we owe it to the Cross. 
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Hence, lest in the course of the centuries the memory of Calvary 
should grow dim, Our Lord willed that it should be a daily reality. 
In all essentials Calvary and the Mass are one. In both there is the 
same Victim and the same Priest. Christ is in glory and “dieth now 
no longer.” The separate consecration of the Eucharistic bread and 
wine are sufficient to recall the immolation of Calvary. But, whereas 
on Calvary Christ paid the price of our salvation, in hard cash as it 
were, by pouring out every drop of His Precious Blood, in the Mass 
the fruits of His “plentiful redemption” are applied to individual 
souls according to the measure of their faith. 

Therefore, we best honor Calvary by firmly believing that day by 
day the Cross is mystically raised before our eyes. When assisting at 
Mass, we may daily take our stand on that blessed hill with Mary, 
John, and the holy women, who stood afar off, watching every incident 
of the “blissful Passion” in an agony of grief and profound, if 
impotent, compassion. 

















Book Reviews 


TRUTH AND FAITH 


The moderns speak much of the quest of truth, but on the whole 
regard it as a hopeless pursuit which leads to no final goal. Doubt is 
the portion of man. In contrast to this sceptical position, Scholastic 
philosophy holds that, though the range of human knowledge is limited, 
there are questions with respect to which man can arrive at a certainty 
which is capable of putting all his intellectual uneasiness to rest. And 
this holds good of natural as well as supernatural knowledge. Hence, 
we have a natural and supernatural criteriology. It goes without saying 
that it is of vital importance to make sure of the foundations of knowl- 
edge and to establish religious and scientific certitude on firm grounds. 
In view of the universal scepticism of our days such work is particu- 
larly timely. 

Faith rests on knowledge, and consequently our first concern must 
be to prove the reliability of rational knowledge. Dr. Glenn deals with 
this basic problem.’ He is faithful to the Scholastic tradition, which he 
interprets in a very felicitous manner to the modern mind. Though he 
adheres to the approved method of treatment current in Catholic schools 
of philosophy, which has a thousand times shown its superiority over 
the modern loose ways of thinking, he does—to use a happy phrase of 
William James—unstiffen the rigid forms and restore their original 
elasticity. The text covers the entire field of epistemology, and treats 
of all the pertinent questions, such as knowledge in general, sense knowl- 
edge, intellectual knowledge, truth, certitude, evidence, doubt, relativism, 
agnosticism and faith, both human and divine. As every one knows, 
these are thorny problems which no amount of didactic skill can render 
easy. They tax to the utmost the thinking powers of the student, but 
then philosophy was never intended to be mere intellectual play. We 
can say, however, that the author’s clear presentation will be of great 
assistance to the earnest student and help him to grapple successfully 
with these formidable subjects. The seminarian who is not only con- 
fronted by inherent difficulties of the subject matter, but besides has 
to contend with the intricacies of a language with which he has but an 
inadequate acquaintance, will be glad to turn to this lucid exposition in 
the vernacular. 

Religion also has its epistemological problems, and to these Father 
Scott addresses himself.2 The title of the book is well chosen, since it 


* Criteriology. A Class Manual in Major Logic. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D. (B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 

* Religious Certainty. By Martin J. Scott, S.J., Litt.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York City). 
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rebukes those who tell us that in religion we have no other guides than 
the emotions or some obscure irrational instinct. The argument con- 
vincingly set forth in the volume proves that the title is justified, and 
that faith rests on an impregnable foundation. Religion and reason, we 
see here, are in perfect accord, and faith does not require a surrender 
of reason. Father Scott’s popular apologetics, of which the present 
volume constitutes an organic part, will do much good. The form may 
be popular and shorn of technicalities, but the underlying line of argu- 
ment is strictly scientific and conforms to the most exacting require- 
ments of logic. 

Instinctively man feels that life cannot be utterly futile, but that it 
must have purpose and meaning; yet, reason alone sheds but scant light 
on the subject. As soon, however, as we accept faith, the obscurity and 
uncertainty vanish. This fact that faith answers the deepest require- 
ments of life and satisfies the ineradicable cravings of the heart, may be 
regarded as an added proof of the truth of our holy Faith. We may call 
this the pragmatic approach to the problem of apologetics, and its 
legitimacy cannot be called into question. Mr. Sheed is well advised in 
choosing this manner of defense.* In a very readable little volume he 
shows how revelation comes to the rescue of reason and ekes out its 
inadequacies. Faith must be true because it enriches the meaning of life 
and helps us to face both the riddles of existence and the practical tasks 
of living. Moreover, revealed truth appears as an harmonious system 
consistent throughout and never in conflict with any established truth 
or with the aspirations of the soul. We congratulate Mr. Sheed on his 
work. It will bring inspiration and comfort to many. 

CuHarRLES BrueEH., D.D. 


* A Map of Life. By F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward, New York City and London). 


APOLOGETICA AND ASCETICA 


Apologetic preaching is illustrated in three volumes to be noticed 
here. (1) Although not formally apologetic, a volume of sermons by 
Father McClorey* devotes not a little of the argumentation found in 
eight of the twelve sermons to a discussion of various objections urged 
against his doctrinal or moral contentions. The twelve figures selected 
from the Drama of Salvation are treated as types of moral goodness or 
moral backsliding. Mary suggests Confidence in God; Joseph, the 
Right Use of Temporalities ; John the Baptist, Penance, Prayer, Preach- 
ing (but the figure of the Precursor permitted the author in a previous 
work to consider him as the vindicator of Purity) ; Magdalen, Contri- 


* Figures in the Drama of Salvation: Twelve Sermons. By the Rev. J. A. 
McClorey, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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tion; Peter, Faith; Paul, Christianity among the Gentiles; John the 
Evangelist, Brotherly Love; Thomas, Skepticism ; Judas, Evil; Caiphas, 
Jealousy ; Pilate, Worldliness ; Herod, Pleasure. An alphabetical Index 
of ten columns is a helpful feature of the book, since it suggests many 
considerations that can be employed by preachers in other connections 
than those that the author dwells upon with his usual fine style and 
engaging method. 

(2) Two volumes of apologetic sermons which had in large part been 
given over the radio by Tihamer Toth, professor and college preacher 
in the University of Budapest, are now translated into German by Dom 
Bruno Maurer, O.S.B. In practically identical prefaces to the two vol- 
umes, Dom Maurer praises Dr. Toth in the highest terms and refers 
to the favorable reception previously accorded to the spiritual writings 
of the zealous preacher, which had been translated into German and 
other languages. The two volumes—‘“Ich glaube’*® and “Der grosse 
Gott’’*—are published simultaneously, although the first-named natur- 
ally precedes the second for use in preaching. The sermons are familiar 
“talks,” meant both for Catholics and for skeptics, on the necessity of 
religion, on the motives and the occasions of unbelief, on the existence 
and the attributes of God. The divine attributes are then exhibited 
in their bearings on human life, which is thus brought into harmony 
with them. In this way the tangled problems confronting people of 
today are satisfactorily solved. The author believes that in these times 
of atheistic propaganda a preacher should especially exhibit and explain 
the fundamental truths of religion to his hearers. Young folk in par- 
ticular may need a strengthening of their faith, and to be put in posses- 
sion of good arguments for both themselves and their skeptical friends. 
The two volumes are to be followed by others dealing with the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

The Eucharist can be treated from various viewpoints in learned 
fashion. Some of these viewpoints are illustrated in a fairly popular 
manner, however, by Father O’Neill, O.P., in a work* which is happily 
styled “‘one of the flowers of Ireland’s Eucharistic Year,” because it was 
“written originally in preparation for the Congress of 1932 with intent 
to promote deeper knowledge and more devoted love of the Blessed 
Eucharist.” Thus writes Father Ryan, O.P., in a Foreword to the 
volume. The titles to the chapters might suggest a theologically in- 
structive discussion of the many phases of Eucharistic doctrine, but 
Father Ryan also notes that “the perusal of such a treatise cannot but 
be fraught with great spiritual benefit.” 


*Ich glaube: Predigten. By Dr. Tihamer Toth, Professor at the University of 
Budapest (B. Herder Book Co.). 

* Der grosse Gott; Predigten (same author and publisher). 

*The Mystery of the Eucharist. By Rev. A. M. O'Neill, O.P., J.C.D., S.T.B. 
(M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin). 
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Perhaps more obviously ascetical in outlook is the work of Cardinal 
Bellarmine® translated into English and now republished in volume 
form from The Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Needless to say that 
the profound learning and the Scriptural knowledge possessed by St. 
Robert Bellarmine would alone suffice to make such a volume most 
valuable for meditation. But the opening words of his Preface are 
especially arresting, for they come from a heart which, “withdrawn from 
the business of the world to a place of repose,” could most thoroughly 
meditate on the Scriptures with the double purpose of preparing itself 
for death and of helping others to live well. The Saint considered that 
the most eligible subject for such a double purpose would be the death 
of Our Lord and the last sermon preached by Him from the pulpit of 
the Cross: “This sermon consists of seven short but weighty sentences, 
and in these seven words comprised everything of which Our Lord spoke 
when He said: ‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be 
accomplished which were written by the Prophets concerning the Son 
of Man.’” The Preface continues through not a little amount of space 
to indicate the four heads under which the prophetic utterances can be 
placed. The treatments of the Seven Last Words are weighted with 
Scripture throughout, and are especially helpful in respect of doctrine 
and of devotion alike. The volume is well printed, but is withal small in 
bulk for what is a sufficiently elaborate series of meditations. 


Father Herbst, S.D.S., has prepared an attractive volume® for the 
perusal of young and old, but particularly of young people, whom he 
invites to imitation of the beautiful lives of selected Saints, each Saint 
teaching a special lesson for imitation. The Readings are thus per- 
mitted a desirable brevity, whilst each is followed by a short Reflection. 
The 260 pages thus contain many Readings whose purpose is indicated 
in a Foreword: “These little lives of the Saints have been written with 
much care, both as regards the selection of facts and the choice of 
diction. . . . The purpose of writing them has been not so much the 
giving of information as the spiritual profit of the readers. It was not 
the author’s intention to provide a Saint for every day or for certain 
days only, but to throw open a garden of flowers of saintly models from 
which one or more fragrant blossoms may be plucked at any time.” 
His methods of approach towards a special lesson are interesting be- 
cause varied in form in order to avoid the danger of monotony. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


* The Seven Words Spoken by Christ on the Cross. By Cardinal Bellarmine. 
Translated from the Latin (Thomas Baker, London). 

* Follow the Saints: A Series of Readings on the Lives and Virtues of Some 
Saints, with a Reflection to Encourage Imitation. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 
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CATHOLIC ACTION—OR INACTION? 


“Aids to Catholic Action,” a booklet of about 100 pages (National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.), is filled with excel- 
lent suggestions for the guidance of study clubs whose members desire 
a more thorough knowledge of the outstanding problems of the day. 
Subject to a few strictures which we may make later on, the little work 
fulfills most admirably the special and highly useful purpose which its 
compilers set before themselves, and yet its perusal filled the reviewer 
with a feeling akin to dismay. For the booklet seems to envisage only 
a program of extended study, and to one reader at least this means, not 
Catholic Action, but inaction. 

Is there nothing we can do with regard to the urgent problems menac- 
ing us today until we have formed study clubs all over the country and 
set the members reading multitudinous and doubtless admirable 
pamphlets dealing with every symptom of our social diseases? Such 
study groups, of course, can never include more than a select handful 
of our people. This was foreseen by the Holy Father himself, who is 
thus quoted in the present booklet (p. 79) : “It is your chief duty, Vener- 
able Brethren, and that of your clergy, to seek diligently, to select 
prudently, and to train fittingly these lay apostles,” to be chosen appar- 
ently from the very masses of the people. But surely it is dissonant 
from all the utterances of the Holy Father on Catholic Action to imagine 
that, pending the graduation of the members of these study clubs, the 
vast majority of the Catholic population are to remain inert, hopeless 
and helpless. 

Can we not muster right now in every parish enough informed 
apostles to initiate at least some action? Are we not already sufficiently 
acquainted with many of our social diseases to attack them without 
delay? How much further study do we need to realize the moral cor- 
ruption being spread by the vicious movies, and by the vulgar, and 
often frankly indecent, radio programs? Do we need trained analysts 
to determine the meaning of the brazen—if skilfully worded—adver- 
tisements of contraceptives which appear in every issue of our leading 
women’s magazines, welcomed today without protest in hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic homes? As to the public sale of contraceptive 
devices to school children by the drugstores which we patronize and the 
very newsagents from whom we buy our daily papers—the children 
themselves can furnish us with more startling information on this point 
than any booklet. 

If we want to see some real Catholic Action, let us give the millions 
of decent Catholic parents in our country a chance to make vocal and 
effective their determination that a stop shall be put to the progressive 
moral disintegration of our social life by interested parties. Let us 
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frame the simplest rules and the simplest possible program for a Na- 
tional Federation of Christian Parents,’ whose sole object will be the 
creation of a purer atmosphere for our children. Individual societies 
of this kind have already made their influence effective locally. 


By nothing less than a miracle of grace the majority of our children 
have been thus far preserved from the contagion of the surrounding 
paganism, but that the percentage affected is growing daily who will 
deny? Naturally, no one is so keenly alive to this situation as our 
Catholic parents, but isolated efforts to remedy it will never succeed. 
However, if every pastor were to “seek diligently, select prudently and 
train fittingly” a dozen of the parents of his flock and send them out 
among their neighbors to organize a national crusade against all child- 
corrupting agencies, the most vicious of the prevailing abuses would 
quickly disappear. Then we should have also created the nuclei for ten 
thousand study clubs, whose members, in a desire to broaden their aims, 
will gladly consult and profit greatly by the series of excellent pamphlets 
listed in the booklet under review. 

The statement that “Catholic Action is not political” (p. 15), needs 
some qualification. What the Holy Father states is that it should be 
“outside and above all party politics” (p. 33), which is obviously differ- 
ent. As a matter of fact, this distinction is well understood and meticu- 
lously observed by the Welfare Conference. We emphasize the dis- 
tinction here solely because we are convinced that at the first sign of a 
widespread agitation for government action in the interest of our chil- 
dren the vested interests would immediately begin to clean house. 


Tuomas J. KENNEDy. 


*“Christian”—rather than “Catholic’—has been used in the suggested title, be- 
cause the Federation could count on the warmest support and codperation from all 
decent non-Catholics, as soon as they found that, while launched under Catholic 
auspices, the aims of the Association were not purely sectarian. 


SACRED MUSIC 


A recent addition to accepted liturgical music is a collection of ten 
hymns by the Rev. Matthaeus Amoros, T.O.R., for unison and two- 
part chorus in the Latin text. The intention of the composer was to 
provide for children, for untrained choirs, and for other groups with a 
limited technical knowledge of music, a collection of easy devotional 
melodies in approved hymn style. That this field is in need of such 
music is well known to organists and choir-masters in America. 

The following numbers compose the collection: “O Sacrum Convi- 
vium,” in unison, with independent organ accompaniment ; “Cor Jesu,” 
with initial phrase in unison, repeated in a two-part chorus; “Ave 
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Maria,” for two voices or two-part chorus to a melody in the Spanish 
popular hymn vein; “O Bone Jesu,” a motette for solo or unison chorus, 
adapted for use in Holy Week; an impressive and effective “Panis 
Angelicus” ; “Regina Coeli,” for unison chorus, in martial, yet religious 
style; “Ecce Sacerdos,” in tried and acclaimed style, presenting some- 
thing different and worthy of the Bishop’s visitation ; “O Salutaris” and 
“Tantum Ergo,” in typical liturgical style, which differs somewhat from 
the common accepted melodies and movements; an “Ave Verum,” for 
solo or unison chorus, presenting an exceptional religious melody. 

This first volume? is dedicated to Most Reverend P. M. Doyle, T.O.R., 
D.D., Provincial of the Immaculate Conception at Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rector of the Seminary of the Diocese of Altoona. The publica- 
tion is impressed with the sanction of the Bishop of Altoona, who con- 
siders that it “is a distinct addition to the music of the Church.” 

The composer, Rev. Matthaeus Amoros, T.O.R., has spent his life 
pursuing the music of the Church. At the age of sixteen years, he 
entered the community of the Franciscan Fathers at Mallorca, Spain, 
and from then on became consecrated to the career of liturgical music, 
being appointed from time to time to the direction and teaching of music 
and choirs in Mallorca. In 1924 he came to America, having been 
assigned to the seminary of the Diocese of Altoona, where his musical 
talents immediately entitled him to the chair in music. Shortly there- 
after he was appointed director of the cathedral choir of Altoona. 
Father Amoros pursued a course of study in music at the Chicago Con- 
servatory of Music, where his musical talent was recognized by the 
faculty who presented him with several degrees. 

Joun D. Bett. 


*Hymnum Novum Cantemus Deo Nostro. Part I. By the Rev. Matthaeus 
Amoros, T.O.R. (Boileau y Bernasconi, Barcelona. Copies obtainable from com- 
poser, 212 Lafayette Street, Newark, N. J.) 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


“The Mass Explained to Children,” by Dr. Maria Montessori (Sheed 
& Ward, New York City and London), presents a very attractive man- 
ual of 114 pages for teaching the Mass to children. It is another evi- 
dence of the recent interest aroused in the Liturgy under the leadership 
of the Popes themselves. Dr. Montessori emphasizes that the teacher 
should adopt the right attitude. No permanent good is accomplished 
by dragooning children in the matter of religious instruction or practice. 
She endeavors to have the child of his own volition enter intimately 
into the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. “The Mass is a mystery. But 
. . . everyone, even the smallest child, may hear or read every word of 
it and see every action.”” The Mass is a wonderful drama giving expres- 
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sion to Christian faith, a collection of the most beautiful words and the 
noblest actions that sincere devotion can inspire. 

Dr. Montessori writes with winning simplicity. There is no painful 
straining after symbolism, but the successive parts of the Mass are ex- 
plained in terms that appeal alike to the adult and the child. Many pic- 
tures and line drawings give an added interest to the work. Pupil or 
teacher, rustic or scholar, may here gain a new appreciation of the 
One Sacrifice in which all the faithful are urged to active participation. 

“American Public Opinion on the Diplomatic Relations Between the 
United States and the Papal States (1847-1867),” by Sister Loretta 
Clare Feiertag (Catholic University of America), is a dissertation pre- 
sented as partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. She wrote on this subject at the suggestion of Dr. Stock. 
The maintenance of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
the Papal States over the short period of twenty years is an episode 
in our history that has received scant consideration. The general enthu- 
siasm over the election of Pope Pius IX quickly resulted in this formal 
recognition by the United States. From the very beginning the Roman 
mission was unacceptable to certain elements in our population. The 
Nativists and the Know-Nothings were hostile to it. But the Americans 
who represented their Government in Rome considered this mission 
second in rank only to those of London and Paris. A letter from the 
Pope to Jefferson Davis was unfavorably interpreted as a recognition 
of the Confederacy. But the writer makes it clear that the discontinu- 
ance of the mission in 1867 was due principally to political considera- 
tions. The abandonment of this diplomatic post, not formally abolished, 
“was an act in which the Executive had no part, and cannot properly be 
attributed to the Government of the United States.” The dissertation 
is a valuable contribution to the history of the Church in America. 

“Seventeen Crises in World History,” is from the pen of Sister M. 
Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., Professor of History, Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va.). At first 
glance the Table of Contents creates a prejudice against this historical 
treatise, but the reader or the student soon becomes aware that the 
author looks upon the succession of battles treated as topics merely as 
the pivotal points of the world’s history. Ina short volume of 238 pages 
we are carried from the Battle of Marathon (490 B.C.) to the Battle of 
Waterloo (A.D. 1815). The Preface claims that the volume may be used 
as a college textbook, but it is rather a refreshing review of world history 
for the graduate student. The author does not confine herself to a 
mere description of important battles; she introduces the battle as the 
beginning or the end of an epoch. As we pass from epoch to epoch, we 
are made to see the pivotal importance of the battles selected as crises in 
- world history. “Had the battle of Zama been won by the Carthaginians 
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and lost by the Romans,” writes Dr. Fides, “then Semitic influence 
rather than Aryan would have moulded the civilization of Europe.” 
The battle of Chalons, again writes the author, was a victory of Chris- 
tianity over barbarism, of the Teutonic over the Hungvari influence. 


Dr. Fides takes occasion to enlighten the general reader upon many 
of the moot questions of history that are not directly connected with the 
topics presented. Many literary references and quotations add to the 
charm of the work; throughout there is evident the wide reading of the 
author. Her parenthetical comments breathe a high spirituality. Her 
commendation of the virtues of pagan characters sometimes border on 
rhetorical exaggeration. The wealth of incident is confusing at times; 
a few well-selected maps would add to the value of future editions of 


this work. Pau E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


To commemorate the Septuacentennial Celebration of the Order of Ser- 
vants of Mary (1233-1933), a number of Servite Scholastics have published 
a collection of poems under the title of “Seven Hundred Years” (issued by 
the Servite Fathers, Mount St. Philip Monastery, Granville, Wis.). All of 
the poems in this little book are graceful and well wrought, and in many 
unusual poetical talent is displayed. As each of the dozen collaborators has 
doubtless laid his best gift on Our Lady’s shrine, we shall abstain from 
mentioning those which appealed especially to us. Perhaps we might best 
express our appreciation of the little volume as a whole by saying that here 
we have Catholic poetry—not mere verse. 


No one can doubt the purity of English of a Professor who specializes 
in this subject. But, in addition to this exemplary composition of which 
many a scholastic can boast, Father Semper shows in “The Return of the 
Prodigal” (Edward O’Toole Co., Inc., New York City) that light touch 
which raises the essay from the instructive to the entertaining. Perhaps the 
best essay of this collection is that from which the book derives its title. 
“The Return of the Prodigal” is a stimulating exposition of the prodigal’s 
search in a far country for new and novel answers to the all-important 
questions: “Whence am I? Whither am I going? Why am I here?” 
Second in interest is “Europe and the Faith.” With a few swift, colorful 
strokes of his brush, the author paints for us bits of Catholic Europe, and 
what a soul-stirring picture it is! In one essay we watch Mr. H. L. 
Mencken “doing his stuff,” and wonder whether the grinning mask and 
clown’s costume do not hide a soul hungering for God. We cannot help but 
feel that Father Semper is not quite fair to Mr. John Galsworthy. He 
states that the main objection to the Galsworthian gentlemen from the 
Catholic standpoint is that their refinement is paraded as doing the work of 
religion, and that of the supernatural there is not a trace in his books. 
Unfortunately this is true, but we must remember that Mr. Galsworthy was 
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not a Catholic, and was it not better for him to ignore that which we 
believe he does not understand and to write of life as he saw it? He did 
not attack religion as does Mr. Mencken, and when all is said and done he 
was a truly great writer whose art we applaud. 


Doubtless our readers are acquainted with the writings of the late Rev. 
Daniel Considine, S.J. The notes of his instructions, contained in the tiny 
booklets entitled “Words of Encouragement,” “More Words of Encourage- 
ment,” and “Further Words of Encouragement,” are, we believe, the finest 
thing of the kind that has come to our notice. Hence our gratification can 
be pictured when we opened “Talks for Girls,” by Rev. Aloysius Roche 
(P. J. Kenedy and Sons), and found it to be a collection of heart-to-heart 
talks, greatly resembling those of Father Considine. Father Roche has the 
same faculty of talking to a person—not at or down to one, but in a personal, 
intimate, understanding manner, as a friend to a friend. A young girl 
reading this stimulating little book will feel that she has met someone who 
can comprehend her difficulties and problems. And she will perhaps get a 
different view of things which till now she may have thought smart and 
clever. Father Roche shows such follies to be cheap and common, which is 
quite a different story. This is a splendid book to give to one’s younger 
sisters and nieces, and to have read aloud at our convents and parochial 
schools. 

The Tenth Edition of “The Catechism Simply Explained,” by H. Canon 
Cafferata (B. Herder Book Co.), brings again to our attention the inesti- 
mable value of such a work. Despite the fact that it is edited principally for 
converts, the clear explanations and elaborations of the articles of our Faith 
make this book a thing of almost necessity to most Catholics, whose Cate- 
chism days are in the vague past and whose duty today is to know their 
religion and to be able to pass on authoritatively to others the Way, the 
Truth and the Light. All our readers would do well to keep on hand a few 
copies of this latest, revised edition, for the benefit of their own flocks and 
for the instruction of converts. 








